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EDITORIAL 
The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 


S most of our readers know, HISTORICAL MAGAZINE is the only 
journal of its kind published in the Anglican Communion. In 
this respect, the American Episcopal Church has been a leader, 

and not a follower. But we should be happy to sacrifice this distinction, 
and we deeply regret that the mother Church of England has no such 
organ—a Church so rich in history, in scholars, and in ripe scholarship. 
Such famous historians as Henry Hart Milman (1791-1868), dean of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London; William Stubbs (1825-1901), bishop of 
Oxford; Joseph B. Lightfoot (1829-1889), bishop of Durham; Mandell 
Creighton (1843-1901), bishop of London and first editor of the Eng- 
lish Historical Review, 1886-1891, come to mind among the scholarly 
giants of the nineteenth century. 

Why no journal of Church history has ever been started by Anglican 
churchmen is a good deal of a mystery to us. But since this is the case, 
we rejoice that The Journal of Ecclesiastical History has been launched 
in England as an inter-church organ; that is, “contributions are invited 
from members of all Christian Communions.” The Rev. C. W. Dugmore, 
M. A., B. D., Bishop Fraser senior lecturer in ecclesiastical history 
in the University of Manchester, is the editor, and the advisory com- 
mittee is composed of both churchmen and nonconformists, including 
Professor K. S. Latourette of Yale University and Professor A. D. Nock 
of Harvard University. 

We reprint below an excellent review of the first number of Volume 
I from the Church Times, London, of July 28, 1950: 


FOR THE HISTORIAN 


The Journal of Ecclesiastical History. Edited by C. W. Dug- 
more. Vol. 1. No. 1 (Faber, 15s). 


The inauguration of a Journal of Ecclesiastical History in 
these difficult and penurious days is a courageous venture, 
and one deserving of support and encouragement. The present 
intention is to publish two numbers every year, in April and 
October: the annual subscription is twenty-five shillings post 
free, and the price to non-subscribers is fifteen shillings a copy, 
obtainable from any bookseller. Contributions are invited from 
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members of all Christian communions, but articles written in 
languages other than English or French will be translated before 
publication. The standard is, broadly speaking, that of “J.T. S” 
or “E. H. R.,” and the articles are very much of that type, 
technical and scholarly. 

In a brief editorial introduction, the Rev. C. W. Dug- 
more, of the University of Manchester, sets out the main aims 
of the Journal and defines its scope. Ecclesiastical history is 
taken to include the history of the Universal Church from the 
New Testament to the present day; that is, “the history of the 
organization and life, liturgy and worship of the Christian 
Churches, both Eastern and Western, Orthodox, Catholic and 
Protestant.” The list of members of the editor’s advisory com- 
mittee is impressive: Baynes, Cheney, J. G. Edwards, Even- 
nett, Greenslade, Jacob, Claude Jenkins, David Knowles, Man- 
son, Gervase, Mathew, Nuttall, Payne, Ratcliff, Rupp, Sykes, 
Telfer, Grosjean, Meinhold, Nock, Molland, Cullmann, Latour- 
ette. 

The first number is of correspondingly impressive quality. 
It opens with Professor T. W. Manson on “The New Testa- 
ment Basis of the Church”: a Presidential Address to the 
Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas at Oxford in September, 
1949, and, therefore, of a more popular, though not less 
scholarly, character than most of the other contributions. 
Professor Molland of Oslo contributes a_ critical and 
learned article on “Irenaeus of Lugdunum and the Apos- 
tolic Succession,” showing that Irenaeus’ conception of the 
succession was sacramental as well as doctrinal, but primarily 
doctrinal : which qualifies the Tractarian theory as Newman pre- 
sented it. 

There are three specifically liturgical articles. Professor 
Ratcliff scrutinizes “The Sanctus and the Pattern of the Early 
Anaphora.” In the next number, he will show “whether it is 
possible, from the surviving evidence to reconstruct the original 
pattern.” Fr. Van Dijk discusses “The Litany of the Saints 
on Holy Saturday” with particular reference to the allegations 
of Ralph van der Beke, the fourteenth-century Dean of Tongres. 
Professor Sykes contributes an article on “The Election and 
Inthronization of William Wake as Archbishop of Canterbury” 
in 1716, explaining “the survival of medieval tradition in the 
session per modicum temporis in the archdeacon’s stall, and the 
installation in the Dean’s stall.” 

Dr. Rose Graham on “The Conflict between Robert Win- 
chelsey, Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Abbot and monks 
of St. Augustine’s Canterbury” notably supplements the 
Chronicle of William Thorne, and shows that medizval abbots 
could be no less vexatious than modern Deans. The Rev. 
T. M. Parker throws new light on the old problem of Thomas 
Cromwell’s indebtedness to Machiavelli’s “Prince.” Mgr. Jedin 
of Bonn writes of “The blind ‘Doctor Scotus,’ Robert Wau- 
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chope (Vauchop), titular Archbishop of Armagh, who figured 
at the Council of Trent. Dr. Geoffrey Nuttall contributes a con- 
spicuously useful and convenient survey of “Richard Baxter's 
Correspondence,” which includes a considerable body of his- 
torical material, most of it unpublished. 

Professor Norman Baynes supplies a bibliography of re- 
cent work on the Byzantine Church. Of the book reviews, that 
by Professor David Knowles on Studi Gregoriani is outstand- 
ing, and should not be missed by anyone who is interested in 
the life and times of Hildebrand. 

It is evident that there is room for this Journal among 
learned periodicals, and that, although not designed for the 
general reader, it will give excellent value for money to pro- 
fessional students of Church history and liturgiology. 


The annual subscription to The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 
is $3.50, and should be sent to Messrs. Faber & Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. We urge our readers to subscribe 
to this worthy periodical. 


WALTER H. STOWE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE CLERGY TO HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Why it is that the profession supposed to be devoted to the prepara- 
tion of souls for a heavenly future should be so often fascinated by the 
records of an earthly past is a problem in human psychology not easily 
to be solved. But historians might shudder to imagine what would 
have become of their art without the accumulated fruits of the patient 
hours and years that the clergy have spared—sometimes no doubt rather 
too easily—from the cure of souls. Every country parson who has kept 
his registers accurately, or delved a little into the antiquities of his 
parish, has his relation to the grand tradition of English historiography, 
which begins with St. Bede the Venerable, and runs to Bishop Stubbs 
and beyond.—London Times Literary Supplement (November 6, 1943), 
p. 535. 
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A STUDY IN CONSCIENCE: SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
RELATIONS OF THE CLERGY TO THE STATE* 


By Walter Herbert Stowe 


I. “IT CAN HAPPEN HERE” 


S]T can’t happen here,” is often heard when one reads of govern- 
ments in other countries of the world imposing various ham- 
pering regulations upon the clergy. I am not referring specifi- 
cally to downright oppression of the clergy, or even to suppression of 
the Church, in nations dominated by Communism. I am referring to 
countries nominally Christian or where Christianity is normally tolerated. 

But “it can happen here,” because it has happened here, and may 
conceivably do so again. 

In the colonial period, the Anglican Church was established in 
Virginia and Maryland, and partially so in the Carolinas and in the 
four lower counties of New York. The Congregational Church was 
established in Connecticut until 1818, and in Massachusetts until 1833. 
Taxes were collected for the support of such “established churches,” 
and the legislature in each case exercised a very real control. 

The Book of Common Prayer has been revised at least once by 
an American civil legislature—that of Virginia in July, 1776—and that re- 
vision continued in use in that commonwealth until 1789." 

During the Revolutionary War, the Anglican clergy were told 
whom they could not pray for, and in some cases were told for whom 
they must pray. This particular period and its problems will be the 
special subject of this essay. 

During the Civil War, there are three known cases in Virginia 
in which the Episcopal minister was arrested and taken to a con- 
centration camp for refusal to use the Prayer for the President of the 
United States. The Rev. John H. D. Wingfield, Jr., later missionary 
bishop of Northern California (1874-1898), was arrested and “set to 
work with ball and chain on his leg with other members of the chain- 
gang, cleaning up the streets of the town.’ 


*An essay delivered before the Alumni Association of Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, June 14, 1950. 

1See G. MacLaren Brydon, “Revision of the Prayer Book by an American 
Civil Legislature,” in Histor1caAL MAGAZINE OF THE EpiscopaL CuurcH, Vol. XIX 
(June, 1950), pp. 133-138. 

2See G. MacLaren Brydon, “The Diocese of Virginia in the Southern Con- 
federacy” in HistoricaAL MaGazine, Vol. XVII (1948), 392-394. 
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In Alabama, on September 20, 1865, “General Orders, No. 38,” 
issued by Major General George Henry Thomas, the “Rock of Chicka- 
mauga,” carried the following pertinent passage: 


“It is therefore ordered . . . that said Richard Wilmer, 

Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of 

Alabama, and the Protestant Episcopal clergy of said diocese 

be, and they are hereby, forbidden to preach or perform divine 

service, and that their places of worship be closed, until such 

a time as said Bishop and clergy show a sincere return to their 

allegiance to the Government of the United States, and give evi- 

dence of a loyal and patriotic spirit by offering to resume the use 

: of the prayer for the President of the United States and all in 
civil authority . 


Major General Charles R. Woods even forbade Bishop Wilmer to 

issue a pastoral letter to his clergy, but the bishop courageously defied 
him and issued one.* 
i In view of such experiences, it is passing strange that the Epis- 
‘ copal Church retained the rubric making mandatory in Morning Prayer 
the use of the Prayer for the President for the President of the United 
States until the revision of 1928. 

In World War I, the late Dr. J. G. H. Barry, rector of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, New York City, received a letter from some 
official of the government (not named) “calling attention to the fact 
that I was not preaching on the war as much as I ought.”* 

So increasingly critical have the relations of church and state be- 
come that a distinguished priest and scholar of the Episcopal Church, 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, has just completed a three-volume work on 
the subject, Church and State in the United States,® widely acclaimed 
as a definitive treatment. 


| II. THE EMBARRASSING POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN 
CLERGY DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


Because of the limitations of time and space, we shall limit our essay 
to a consideration of the situation of the Anglican clergy during the 
Revolutionary War—the most critical period in the history of the Ameri- 


®8See Walter C. Whitaker, Richard Hooker Wilmer, Second Bishop of Ala- 
bama (Philadelphia, 1907), pp. 122-148. The above. quotation is on page 132. 
‘Tbid., p. 135, For an account of such incidents in other parts of the Southern 
Confederacy, see M. Bowyer Stewart, Hale Memorial Sermon, 1913, delivered at 
the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
‘]. G. H. Barry, Impressions and Opinions, an Autobiography (New York, 
1931), pp. 291-292. 
®Published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950. 
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can Episcopal Church, and through which it survived only by the grace 
of God. 

It is not generally realized that the Anglican clergy alone among 
all the ministers in colonial America were required to take a special 
oath of allegiance to the king, not once but twice: first, before ordi- 
nation to the diaconate; and, second, before ordination to the priest- 
hood." 

In the English Prayer Book of 1775, which is really that of 1662, 
the ordinal provides that “the Bishop sitting in his Chair, shall cause 
the Oath of the King’s Supremacy, and against the Power and Authority 
of all foreign Potentates, to be ministered unto every one of them 
that are to be ordered”—before the Gospel, in the case of deacons; after 
the Gospel, in the case of priests. The oath is as follows: 


Tue OATH OF THE KING’s SUPREMACY 


I, A. B. do swear, that I do from my heart abhor, detest, 
and abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, That Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, 
or any Authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or mur- 
thered by their Subjects, or any other whatsoever. And I do 
declare, that no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State, or Poten- 
tate hath, or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within 
this Realm. So help me God. 


This essay is not concerned with those Anglican clergy who were 
already, or became, Whigs, who supported the cause of the Continental 
Congress, and who therefore had no particular problem of conscience 
in adapting the services of the Church to the changed political con- 
ditions. Their apologia for disregarding the above oath to the king must 
be sought elsewhere.’ 


7Dr. William Warren Sweet, for whose researches in American Church his- 
tory we owe a great debt, recently published an article, “The Role of Anglicans 
in the American Revolution,” in the Huntington Library Quarterly, Vol. XI 
(November, 1947), pp. 51-70. This is a fair and objective exposition of the sub- 
ject, except that he nowhere mentions this special oath of the Anglican clergy 
and was unaware of it until I called his attention to it. 

8This oath may be found in the ordinal of any English Prayer Book of 
1775 or before, commonly called the English Prayer Book of 1662. An accessible 
reprint of the 1775 ordinal, including the above oath, may be found in William 
McGarvey, Liturgiae Americanae (Philadelphia, 1897), p. 423. 

*For the position of William White, later first bishop of Pennsylvania, sce 
Walter H. Stowe, Life and Letters of Bishop William White (Philadelphia, Church 
Historical Society, 1937), pp. 45-48; for that of David Griffith, later first bishop- 
elect of Virginia, see G. MacLaren Brydon (ed.), “Passive Obedience Considered.” 
A sermon by the Rev. David Griffith before the Virginia [political] Convention, 
December, 1775, in Historica, Macaztne, Vol. XVII (June, 1948), pp. 183-199. 
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The adoption of the Declaration of Independence by the Continental 
Congress on July 4, 1776, made the position of those Anglican clergymen 
who felt bound by their oath to the king, extremely critical. 

In the offices of Morning and Evening Prayer, the prayer for the 
King’s Majesty and that for the Royal Family were mandatory under 
the rubrics. In the Litany, the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th sentences 
were also concerned with the King and the Royal Family. In the 
order for the Holy Communion, there were two collects for the King 
immediately following the Decalogue and preceding the collect for the 
day, one of which must be used.*° In the same office, the Prayer for 
the Church Militant contained these pertinent petitions : 


. . . We beseech thee also to save and defend all Christian 
Kings, Princes, and Governors; and especially thy Servant 
GEORGE our King; that under him we may be godly and 
quietly governed: And grant unto his whole Council, and to 
all that are put in authority under him, that they may truly and 
indifferently minister justice, to the punishment of wickedness 
and vice, and to the maintenance of thy true religion and vir- 
tue. . 


The loyalists among the Anglican clergy were in a cruel dilemma. 
That dilemma was succinctly stated by Abraham Beach, missionary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(commonly called the S. P. G.) in New Brunswick, New Jersey, in a 
letter to the Society: 


After Independence was declared by the Congress, it was 
deemed high treason for any person to pray for the King and 
Government as directed by the Liturgy. 

In such circumstances, I judged it prudent to go to Church 
and to make use of the prayers as usual, without the variation 
of a single word, and sermons calculated as much as the times 
would permit, to mitigate the general information. I went to 
Church however fully determined to make no alteration in the 
service. 

When I was in the Reading Desk looking up the Lessons, 
a person came up to me desiring to speak with me in the Church 
Yard. He informed me that if I should presume to pray for the 
King of England I should immediately be made a prisoner, 
and otherwise severely used. 

In these circumstances I thought it advisable rather to 
shut the Church for the present, than to violate the Declara- 
tion I subscribed before the Bishop at my Ordination, the 
oath of Allegiance I then took, and the natural feelings of my 
own mind."! 

See below, Appendix I, for the complete text of these. 


Walter H. Stowe, “Letters of the Rev. Abraham Beach, 1768-1784,” in 
Historica MaGazine, Vol. III (June, 1934), p. 88. 
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III. THE ACTION OF THE CONNECTICUT CLERGY 


The Connecticut clergy, long schooled in holding voluntary con- 
ventions to consider their common problems, appear to have taken the 
lead in what may be called corporate action. 

On July 23-25, 1776, eight of the then twenty in that colony, in 
addition to John Bowden of New York, assembled in New Haven. 
Those present were: Abraham Jarvis, president; John Sayre, secre- 
tary ; Richard Mansfield, Samuel Adams, Bela Hubbard, Richard Clarke, 
John Rutgers Marshall, and James Scovil. 

The minutes of this convention have only recently been discovered, 
have never been published, and are worth quoting rather fully: 


Considering the present critical and alarming Situation of 
the Church of England in America in general, and the Clergy 
& Members of it in this Colony in particular—the Convention 
in Pursuance of the main design of this meeting proceeded to 
consider what Measures will be most proper and prudent for 
them to adopt for y® Promotion & Preservation of Peace and 
Security of the Congregations under their care. 

M® Andrews moved to collect the Sentiments of the Con- 
vention on the following Questions viz. Whether we can go on 
as usual in the Performance of Divine Service in our Churches 
consistently with the general benefit of the Church and our own 
personal Security, considering the Declaration of Independence 
published by the Continental Congress on the 4™ of the present 
month on which it was unanimously resolved that we cannot. 

M’ President then moved for the Sense of the Convention 
whether it is in our Power to make or submit to any alterations 
in the Liturgy of the Church of England as it is now by Law 
established, consistently with our duty and our Solemn obli- 
gations,—which motion being deliberated on was unanimously 
answered in the negative for the following reasons. 

1st. Because at the time of our Ordination, we Solemnly 
bound ourselves by Oaths, Promises and Subscriptions that we 
would use the form of Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments provided in the Book of Common Prayer and none other : 
as will appear from a Perusal of the Oath contained in the 
Offices for the ordination of Priests & Deacons and the three 
Articles contained in the 36™ Canon. 

2'y. Because we being only Presbyters in the Church are 
not by any means invested with authority sufficient to entitle us 
to make any Mutilations or Alterations, either in her Govern- 
ment or Worship—and if we should attempt it we apprehend 
we should attempt a Sacriligious invasion of the Authority and 
privilege of a Superior Order. 


12The original minutes are in the Massachusetts Diocesan Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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3'¥. Because should we make or submit to any alterations 
as above mentioned we should incur the Penalties denounced 
in the 38" Canon viz. Suspension, Excommunication and Depo- 
sition. 


The convention taking into their serious consideration the 
melancholy Situation of the Church in this time of public Con- 
troversy and Distress and most heartily desiring to do all that 
is left in their Power according with the foregoing resolutions, 
for the Spiritual comfort and emolument of their People, do 
agree that if we should open our churches and read the Holy 
Scriptures, together with some approved practical Commen- 
taries on them; read the Homilies or other orthodox Sermons 
published by Divines of our Church, or any pious Tracts which 
may be thought most proper for the perfect State of the Church, 
to examine the Children in their Catechism and read approved 
Lectures thereon, and also to continue all the Occasioal Serv- 
ices when requisite (except the Celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, which we think should only be used for the present 
in the Chambers of y® Sick), it will have a tendency to pro- 
mote a great part of y® general intentions of public religious 
incitings & that the retired devotions of the people may make 
up in a great measure for the unavoidable deficiencies—and that 
such a mode of procedure will preserve us in a conscience void 
of offence towards God & towards man. 


The convention then voted to send copies of the minutes to the 
absentees among the Connecticut clergy and also to the clergy normally 
represented in the colonial clergy convention of New York and New 
Jersey. 


You will note from the above that the normal Prayer Book services 
of Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, the Litany, and the Holy Com- 
munion, were to be given up, so far as their public use was concerned. 

It would appear that this convention also sent around, with the 
copies of the minutes, “the following Mode of publick Worship” which 
“shou'd be carried on in their respective Churches” : 


1st Singing —2"¥ a Chapter of the Old Testament.— 

3%y Psalms for the Day, out of the Old Testament.— 
4thly some Commentary.—5t” a Psalm.—6 a Sermon.— 
and lastly, Part of the 6th Chap*® of St. Matt¥ ending with 
the LORD’s Prayer, all kneeling —The Blessing."* 


In order to get the reaction of one of the laity to this “Mode 


of publick Worship,” I asked Miss Ruth Alexander, then librarian of 
the Massachusetts Diocesan Library, for her comment. Here it is: 


18Found among the Rev. William Clark MSS., in the Massachusetts Diocesan 
Library, Boston. 
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“It seems an indication of the amount of pressure of public 
opinion that they so completely discarded the Church of Eng- 
land service. Would there be much difference between the 
Order of Service they drew up and a Puritan one? Do you 
understand why they should omit the lesson from the New 
Testament, or the General Confession? Or was it not so much 
a matter of pressure as their own tastes inclining toward the 
Puritan? July 1776 was rather early in the game to fore- 
cast the result of the Revolution. They seemed to me not to 
have made a compromise, but a complete capitulation. Is that 
because I have not enough background knowledge of the period 
to realize why they did this? 

“Of course, I do not mean to take the stand that form is 
everything—far from it; but if their congregations were accus- 
tomed to the Church of England service, it seems that they 
would find it difficult to change so completely and abruptly.’’** 


John Sayre, the S. P. G. missionary at Fairfield, Connecticut, re- 
ported to the Society under date of November 8, 1779—more than three 
years after the date of the convention discussed above—that “We did 
not use any part of the Liturgy lately, for I could not make it agree- 
able, either to my inclination or conscience, to mutilate it, especially 
in so material a point as that is wherein our duties as subjects are 
recognized.” His “Mode of Publick Worship” was much the same 
as that voted by the Connecticut convention. His own appraisal of 
it is enlightening : 


“By this method we enjoyed one of the two general designs 
of public religious meetings, I mean public instruction; the 
other, to wit, public worship, it is easy to believe was inadmissi- 
ble in our circumstances, without taking such liberties with the 
service as I confess I should blame even a superior in the 
Church for assuming.’’** 


IV. THE REVEREND JOHN GRAVES OF PROVIDENCE 


By 1776, most of the Anglican clergy in America were native-born 
Americans, but John Graves of Providence, Rhode Island, and his 
brother, Matthew Graves of New London, Connecticut, were English- 
born. John Graves was appointed S. P. G. missionary at King’s Church, 
Providence, in 1755. In 1794, the name of the parish was changed to 
St. John’s Church, and today it is the Cathedral of St. John. 

On July 12, 1776, he received a letter signed by forty-four of his 
congregation, the letter being dated July 8, “requesting me by a variety 

M4Letter of Miss Ruth Alexander to Walter H. Stowe, August 6, 1941. 


15Quoted in E. E. Beardsley, History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut 
(2 vols. Boston, 1883, 4th ed.), Vol. I, 325-326. 
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of Motives, Threats & Promises, to omit praying for the King and 
royall Family, which you weel know Does not Lie wt me, is not in My 
power, as a Minister of that Church over which Under God he is the 
head & in whose Communion I Desire to Live & Die.” 


His congregation, apparently, were not sympathetic with his 
loyalism : 


“T Believe no Clergyman in this Government & I hope none 
in New England, has Been so Long & vigorously attackd by his 
People, on this head as I have. 

Everything (as I told you in our Last Church Meeting) I 
could do Consistent wt a Good Conscience, to serve & oblige 
you wd give me pleasure. But much as I regard & Esteem 
you all, & much as I have made it my study to manefest the 
same these 20 years; yet more must I regard & esteem rever- 
| ence & stand in awe, of my own inward witness. Acts IV 19.’"?* 


| He further informs them that since independence is now pro- 
claimed, “I shall Quietly Lay aside my Publick Ministry.” This he did, 
the congregation was left for years without any public ministrations 
except such occasional ones as they could persuade neighboring clergy- 
men to give them, but Graves was allowed to occupy the house and 
glebe for five years, until June 1, 1781. 

On April 15, 1783, after peace was declared, Graves sought re- 
admission as pastor of the church, but this was refused on the ground 
that they had entered into a contract with Mr. Thomas F. Oliver, a 
lay reader, who was later to be ordained. Graves died November 14, 
1785." As late as June, 1782, so hard put to it was the congregation 
in its efforts to secure public worship, that a Baptist minister, at the 

request of the wardens, preached two Sundays in the church; and “if he 
2 will conform to our liturgy,” “the congregation invite him further 
to serve them.” Apparently, he did not choose to conform. 


V. THE POSITION OF THE REV. WILLIAM CLARK OF 
DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Rev. William Clark,"* S. P. G. missionary in Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, continued the services of the Church, with two sermons each 


16See below, Appendix II, for the letter in full. 

Wilkins Updike, A History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett, 
Rhode Island, edited by Daniel Goodwin (3 vols., Boston, 1907), Vol. II, 184, 187- 
192. 

18For his biography, see Charles Mampoteng, “The Rev. William Clark (1740- 
1815),” in Historicar MaGazine, Vol. XVI (June, 1947), 199-216. 
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Sunday and some holy days, for eight months after the Declaration of 
Independence, until Easter Day, 1777. 

In his address to his parishioners, dated March (Easter Day), 
1777, a copy of which he sent to the secretary of the S. P. G.,’* he be- 
gins by reminding them that an act had lately been passed by the 
General Court (the legislature) of Massachusetts, “forbidding all ex- 
pressions in preaching and praying that may discountenance the Peo- 
ple’s support of the independency of these colonies on the British Em- 
pire on the Penalty of £50. You all know that in my preaching I have 
generally avoided these matters, and so far as I could reconcile my 
performances to the act.” 


“But by vows, oaths, and subscriptions which have been 
made on Earth and recorded in heaven I am obliged to act as a 
dutiful subject of His most Gracious Majesty, King George the 
Third, and to the constant use of the Liturgy of that Church 
of which under God he is the head. I mean whenever I perform 
publicly, and you all must know that there are various expres- 
sions in this liturgy which plainly discountenance all kinds of 
rebellion and opposition to his Kingly Government, and the very 
naming of him as our most gracious Sovereign, is I suppose 
sufficient to break the Law [of Massachusetts]. To give up 
these petitions or prayers while I use the other prayers is 
against the present light of my own conscience. Both my oath 
of allegiance (which neither the Congress, however respectable 
in their personal characters, nor the Pope himself can absolve 
me from,—both my oath of allegiance I say) and my solemnly 
subscribing to use the Liturgy strongly unite to oblige me to 
pray for the King’s majesty till such time as he shall be pleased 
to relinquish his right of Government or jurisdiction over these 
Colonies. Then and not till then I shall think myself lawfully 
and properly absolved from my oath of allegiance, and all obli- 
gations arising from my subscription will fall of course.” 


He asserted that it had been “generally agreed among the Epis- 
copal clergy in America, at least in these parts of it, to shut up their 
churches when they could not proceed in the usual service without 
being subject to penalties and Fines,” and “that the better part of them 
in the neighbouring colonies had done it already.” 

Clark admitted that “some means might be devised to carry on some 
kind of public service consistent with conscience and without being ex- 
posed to the penalty of the Law, yet at best it must be very lame and 


19William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections of the American Colonial 
Church: Massachusetts, pp. 591-592. 
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imperfect”; and, considering the whole matter, “in the want of the 
presence of a Diocesan from whom we might receive proper directions, 
it will be best to harmonize and acquiesce with the determination of a 
majority of our brethren on the Continent.” He expected such unanimity 
would “conduce much to our honour,” and would help convince “both 
friends and Enemies of the sincerity of our religious profession, and of 
promoting the revival and permanent Stability of our Church.” 

Such being his view of the unhappy situation, Clark formally noti- 
fied his people that from that day, Easter 1777, he would “cease from 
carrying on the publick worship of the Church till such time as there 
shall be some alteration or change in politics and Government, or until 
I have proper authority to make the omission in the Liturgy proposed.” 

He stood ready to continue the administration of the several offices 
of the Church, “except the common performance of the Lord’s day 
worship,” by which he meant that he would continue to officiate at bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials; and he exhorted them “to spend the 
Lord’s day with reverence and devotion in your own houses or in 
such manner as your consciences shall direct and point out to you as 
most conducing to your spiritual welfare.” 

Clark concluded his address with the words of the Saviour to St. 
John the Divine as directed to the Church of Smyrna (Revelation 
2:10),*° which was a prophecy of his own fate. 


VI. A CRITIQUE OF THE ACTION OF THE LOYALIST 
ANGLICAN CLERGY 


The relations of the church and state are a perennial problem, 
although the degree of tension between the two varies from generation 
to generation. But it behooves all Christians, and especially the clergy, 
to know and to understand what their duties are, and what are the 
metes and bounds of their relations to each. 

No better statements of the position of the loyalist Anglican clergy 
during the Revolutionary War, and of their justification in closing 
their churches, have come down to us than those which have been pre- 
sented above; but they ought not to satisfy the clergy of today, and, 
as a matter of fact, as we shall presently see, they did not satisfy our 
ecclesiastical forefathers. 

We cannot doubt that these priests acted in good conscience, and 
we dare not condemn them for doing so. But we may question the 

2°Revelation 2:10—“Fear none of those things which thou shalt suffer: be- 
hold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, that ye may be tried; and ye 


shall have tribulations ten days: be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life.” 
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grounds upon which their judgment of conscience was based, especially 
when it resulted in the closing of their churches and the total abandon- 
ment of the public worship of God. 

Granted that their oath of allegiance to the crown could not be 
lightly disregarded; granted that they were normally bound by their 
ordination vow to the constant use of the liturgy of the Church, wherein 
prayers for the king were explicitly set forth and rebellion discoun- 
tenanced; yet this does not end the matter. There were other vows 
which as deacon and priest each had solemnly taken. 

When ordered deacon, the first vow was: 


“Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon you this office and ministration, to serve 
God for promoting of his glory, and the edifying of his peo- 
ple?” 

Answer: “I trust so.” 


God’s glory is not promoted and the people are not edified by 
omitting public worship. 
In the ordering of priests, the third vow was: 


“Will you then give your faithful diligence always so to 
minister the Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Discipline of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church 
and Realm hath received the same, according to the Com- 
mandments of God; so that you may teach the people com- 
mitted to your Cure and Charge with all diligence to keep 
and observe the same?” 

Answer: “I will do so, by the help of the Lord.” 


Here then we have patently a conflict of obligations, even of vows, 
and a decision must be made as to which is primary and which is 
secondary ; which is of greater importance and which is of lesser. Be- 
cause we cannot keep a lesser vow, are we justified in refusing to obey, 
when we can, a greater vow? No, indeed! 

The express commands of Christ must for the priest take prece- 
dence over all others, and certainly over all monarchs and states. 
Wherever or whenever conflict arises in the Church’s commands con- 
cerning discipline and worship, the lower must give way to the higher. 
Christ commanded: “This do in remembrance of me,” and the Church 
in her best ages has ordered the public offering of the Holy Eucharist 
on the Lord’s Day to be a primary obligation, not to be given up for 
any temporal reasons. 
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If, therefore, the Anglican clergy could have continued public wor- 
ship, especially the Eucharist, by merely omitting prayers for the king, 
and without being compelled to substitute prayers for Congress and 
the several states (which latter compulsion would in their case have 
done unjustifiable violence to conscience), they were solemnly obligated 
so to do. 

And, as it turned out, this was just what their superiors in Eng- 
land—their diocesan, the bishop of London, and their benefactors, the 
Venerable Society, of which the archbishop of Canterbury was the 
president—permitted them to do. For officers of a state-bound Church 
to grant such permission was a large-minded action, but it came too 
late to prevent irreparable harm from being done. 


Vil. THE FIRST BREAK IN THE CONNECTICUT FRONT 


The first break in the united front presented by the Church in 
Connecticut, so far as the records tell us, was that of John Tyler, the 
S. P. G. missionary at Norwich. In July, 1776, Tyler had said: 


“T had a conference with the professors of the Church of 
England in my parish, respecting the prayer for the King, now 
that the Continental Congress has declared the colonies inde- 
pendent of Great Britain; and put it to a vote whether we should 
continue the use of the Liturgy without any alteration, or omit 
public worship altogether ; and the vote passed unanimously for 
omitting public worship in the church for the present.””** 


Two years and four months later, on November 27, 1778, Tyler 
opened his church for the following reasons, in his own words: 


“There was a meeting of the professors of the Church of 
England, in which I offered to officiate again, to use the whole 
Liturgy, except the prayers for the King and Parliament; my 
reasons were to this effect: That the cause of religion ought 
not to be annihilated on a civil account; that public worship 
was of too much consequence to be totally omitted on account 
of a few words in a liturgy; that my obligations, though binding 
at first, could not be so to use the whole Liturgy now, when 
matters were so much altered. Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world, and so may exist without the civil powers: an obligation 
that becomes wrong, or impossible to adhere to, is of course 
null and void. In consequence, the people voted almost unani- 


21E. E. Beardsley, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 320. 
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mously to open the church, omitting the prayers for the King 
and Parliament.”** 


Tyler’s brethren did not take kindly to this change of front. The 
first gathering of the Connecticut clergy in convention after that of July 
23-25, 1776, at New Haven, which we have considered above, appears 
to have been on May 23-25, 1780, at Derby.** 

The following clergy attended the Derby convention: Richard 
Mansfield, rector of the Derby church and president of this conven- 
tion; James Scovil, chaplain; Abraham Jarvis, secretary; Samuel An- 
drews, Bela Hubbard, Richard Clarke, and John Rutgers Marshall— 
seven in all. 


Under date of May 23, the minutes read: 


“It was next proposed, whether the Conven: would take 
into considerat™ the Sentiments & Doctrines lately adopted by 
the Rev? M® Tyler; which was agreed to.” 


The next day, May 24: 


“It was agreed that a conventional Letter be wrote to M* 
Tyler, expressive of their Concern at his Deviation from the 
Doctrines of the Chh. and their Apprehensions of the Tendency 
and Conseq* that it will have upon the Chh. in general, with 
respect to her Interest, Union and Harmony: and as advisory 
relative to what is tho’t prudential as to his Conduct—and what 
they as his Brethren in the Ministry desire and expect from 
him. And that M® Scovil, M™ Hubbard, & M® Jarvis be ap- 
pointed to prepare a Letter for that Purpose; who were ac- 
cordingly appointed.” 


On the last day, May 25: 


“The Letter to M™ Tyler according to Direction was pre- 
par’d, and approv’d by the Convention, signed by order of the 
Convention, by the Secretary, to be transmitted to him.”** 


22E. E. Beardsley, Vol. I, pp. 320-321. 

23The original minutes of both of these conventions are in the Massachusetts 
Diocesan Library, 1 Joy Street, Boston, and have never been published as far as this 
writer knows. 

24It is possible that this letter was concerned with another matter also: “On 
the occasion of a visit of John Murray, the apostle of universal salvation, to Nor- 
wich in 1778, Mr. Tyler was understood to avow himself a disciple of the new 
faith; and thenceforth he bore in some degree the reputation of a Universalist.” 
{See F. B. Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College (New 
York, 1903), Vol. III, 154-158.] However that may be, JOHN TYLER (August 
15, 1742-January 20, 1823) spent his entire ministry in Norwich, 1768-1823, up- 
wards of fifty-four years, and survived all the rest of the Connecticut clergy who 
had received orders in England. 
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Within three years, all of Tyler’s critics were to follow his example 
to the extent of opening their churches, conducting public worship, 
and omitting prayers for the King, the Royal Family, and Parlia- 
ment. 


VII. THE DISTRESS OF ABRAHAM BEACH 


As we have already seen, Abraham Beach of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, felt compelled by his oath and vows to close his church 
in July, 1776. When the king’s troops arrived in New Brunswick, in 
December, 1776, he opened the church again; when they departed in 
June, 1777, he closed the church for the second time, and it remained 
closed for three and one-half years—until Christmas Day, 1781. During 
that long interval, “I have contented myself with visiting my People, 
baptizing their children, & performing any other clerical Duty that was 
permitted me,” such as marriages and burials. Not content with caring 
for his own mission, he ministered effectively in all of the vacant 
Anglican congregations within a forty-mile radius of New Brunswick.” 
For six years, Beach was entirely “on his own.” Although he re- 
: ported to the Society in London as often as he could get his letters 
through to them, he never heard from his superiors for six long, trying 
years. His distress of soul shows through his letters to the S. P. G. 

In the first place, the laity, to their credit, were requesting the 
resumption of public worship: 


“Many of them in different Parts of the Country, have fre- 
quently solicited me to open the Church, & to perform so much 
of the Service as is still permitted. They observe on this Oc- 
casion, that tho’ some Omussions are required, no Additions as 
to the Service. That not having an opportunity of worshipping 
God agreably to their Consciences, many gradually fall into a 
neglect of the Sabbath, & the Vices that unavoidably follow 
such a Neglect. That their Children are growing up without a 
proper Sense of Religion, & are loosing an Opportunity for 
virtuous Instruction that can never return. That, when Wicked- 


25HistoricaL Macazine, Vol. III (1934), pp. 76-95; Ibid., Vol. V (1936), 
pp. 122-144. 

Beach was the only Anglican priest who officiated effectively in New Jersey 
throughout the war, except possibly Uzal Ogden of Sussex County. The stress 
of the times made William Ayers, of Spotswood, and Freehold, insane (1775-1780), 
and William Frazer, of Amwell and Kingwood, took to drink. The others fled. 

Beach was one of the organizers of the diocese of New Jersey, one of the 
architects of the Church’s constitution, and in 1784 was called to Trinity Church, 
New York, as a peacemaker between the warring Whigs and Tories in that 
parish. He became assistant rector of Trinity, and was three times president 
of the House of Deputies of the General Convention—1801, 1804, and 1808. 
He was born September 9, 1740, and died September 14, 1828, aged 88 years. 
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ness in an uncommon Degree prevails in the Land, Public Wor- 
ship is more essentially necessary than at other times, to re- 
claim them from the Practice of it.”** 


“To these, and many other Arguments which have been made to 
me,” Beach reported, “I have always opposed: the Declaration I signed 
at my Ordination, to perform Divine Service according to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, & no other Way; the Oaths I then took—& 
my own Feelings in omitting that Part of the Service required by those 
who now bear Sway amongst us.” 

He concludes his letter with a plea for the Society’s “Advice in this 
Particular, a well as in every other Part of my conduct.” 

To those who are familiar with the deferential manner in which 
the missionaries always addressed the Society, the above letter is readily 
seen to be an understatement of a situation which had become in- 
tolerable, spiritually speaking. 

In the second place, Beach was becoming convinced that the laity 
were right in their demand for the resumption of public worship. No 
reply to his letter of October 2, 1780, having been received, he wrote 
again under date of January 4, 1782. Meanwhile, Cornwallis had sur- 
rendered on October 19, 1781, and it was fairly evident that active fight- 
ing was over. After detailing again the character of his ministrations, 
he says: 


“But, notwithstanding my utmost Endeavours in this Way, 
I found the Spirit, & even the Appearance of Religion gradually 
decline ; owing, partly, to the Distraction & Wickedness of the 
Times, partly to the Discontinuance of Public Worship for such 
a Length of Time. To the latter Cause, principally, it is owing, 
that Children are growing up with very little Knowledge of 
Religion, & were Public Worship to be neglected for a few 
Years more, it is to be feared that the Rising Generation would 
come upon the Stage, ignorant of the Doctrines, & Form of 
Worship of the Church in which they have been baptized—as 
well as their Duty to God, their Neighbour & themselves.”*? 


Those who question what would happen to society generally, if the 
Church should close its doors and public worship should cease for any 
length of time, have their answer from a man who saw with his own 
eyes, and reported what he saw. History, in its broadest aspects, is 

26Beach’s Letter to the S. P. G., October 2, 1780, in HistortcaL MaGazine, 


V (1936), pp. 130-131. 
27H istorIcAL Macazine, Vol. III (1934), p. 90. 
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the experience of the generations of men which have preceded our own. 
If we are willing to learn at all from the experience of others, then we 
ought to appropriate to ourselves one lesson which history so plainly 
teaches. 

“The closing years of the eighteenth century show the lowest low- 
water mark of the lowest ebb-tide of spiritual life in the history of 
the American Church,” says a distinguished historian.** This was 
largely due to the havoc which the Revolutionary War wrought upon 
all churches. The churches were so weakened by it that they were not 
able to battle strongly against philosophic deism, French skepticism and 
infidelity, materialism, lawlessness, lewdness and factionalism. All 
churches suffered ; but it is generally conceded that the Episcopal Church 
suffered the most of all. The cessation of public worship proved well 
nigh fatal. 


IX. RELIEF COMES, “TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE” 


Beach, “impressed with this melancholy consideration” stated above 
in his own words, had been seeking desperately for some authority 
other than his own under which he would be justified in opening 
his church. He had “applied by letter for the advice of my brethren 
in New York, some of whom were of opinion that it was advisable 
to keep the Congregations together, by making the Omissions required, 
& to enforce their Advice, brought the Examples of Bishop Sanderson, 
Dt Hammond & others in the Great Rebellion in England. Others, 
thought they could not, with Propriety, give any Advice, being unac- 
quainted with the particular Circumstances of the country.” 

Dr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler,” the S. P. G. missionary at Eliza- 
beth Town, New Jersey, and the doughty “Champion of Episcopacy”’ 
during the later colonial era, had gone to England in 1775, where he 
remained ten years. He rendered invaluable service to his brethren 
remaining in America by raising relief funds and by being their spokes- 
man before the Society and the bishop of London. 

Robert Lowth, one of the great scholars of the Anglican episcopate, 
was bishop of London at this time, 1777-1787. Frederick Cornwallis 
was the archbishop of Canterbury, 1768-1783. 

; 281... W. Bacon, A History of Amertcan Christianity (New York, 1897), p. 
ae 2°For the best biography and appraisal of Chandler, see Samuel Clyde Mc- 
Culloch, “Thomas Bradbury Chandler: Anglican Humanitarian in Colonial New 
Jersey,” in British Humanitarianism: Essays Honoring Frank J. Klingberg (Phila- 


delphia, Church Historical Society, 1950), pp. 100-123. Dr. McCulloch is editor 
of the entire volume. 
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Beach also reports that he had been “favoured with an extract of a 
Letter from D® Chandler in which 


he acquaints the Clergy of Connecticut that at their Desire, he 
had waited on the Arch-Bishop & the Bishop of London for 
their Directions on this very Subject ; & that they acquaint him, 
that if the Clergy of Connecticut were unanimously of Opinion 
that the Use of the Liturgy, with only the Omission of the 
Collects for the King & Royal Family, was for the present 
necessary, & should act accordingly ; they would not meet with i 
the Censure of their Superiors at Home.”*° 


Being of the opinion “that the benevolent Intentions of the Society 
could not be answer’d in the manner I wish’d them to be, without open- 
ing the Doors of the Church,” Beach, “accordingly, on Christmas Day 


last [1781], read Prayers & preached to a decent Congregation at 
Brunswick.” 


“And altho’ my Feelings were hurt by being obliged to 
make the Omissions required, yet I have Reason to hope that 
the Cause of true Religion may be promoted by it, & the Church 
kept from sinking altogether.” 


Beach was right. “The Church was kept from sinking altogether,” 
but it had sunk pretty far. It was to be a full generation in recovering 
something approaching even its colonial prestige and vigor. Q 

At the very moment Beach was penning this significant letter to 
the S. P. G. (January 4, 1782), a letter dated London, December 3, 
1781, was on its way to him from Chandler, and must have reached 
him soon after the dispatch of his own letter. Chandler wrote :** 

“. . . I need not tell you how much I approve of your 
conduct in shutting up your Church, as soon as you was not 
suffered to make use of the Liturgy in its full dimensions. Your 
backwardness to open it, when urged by your people, and 
pressed by other cogent reasons, untill you knew the mind of 
the Society &c., is equally commendable. The state of your 
case and that of the Connecticut Clergy, I presented to the 
Society and to the Bishop of London. Though they did not 
choose to give a formal answer in this kind of casuistry, yet they 
authorized me to assure all parties concerned that, under the 
present situation of affairs, the use of the Liturgy, with omitting 
the prayers for the King, provided others for the Congress 

- i. Letter to the S. P. G., January 4, 1782, in HistortcaL MAGAZINE, 


81Chandler’s letter is in Samuel A. Clark, History of St. John’s Church, 
Elisabeth Town, New Jersey (Philadelphia and New York, 1857), pp. 198-200. 
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were not substituted in their place, would not meet with their 
censure or disapprobation. Of this I desired Mr. Cooke*? to 
inform you, as he tells me he did; but as you seem to be de- 
sirous of having it immediately from me, I now give it to you 
under my own hand and seal. 

The Canons of the Church must for the present, give way 
to the CANNON of Congress; and strict regularity of conduct 
is the business of regular times. In the meanwhile, an honest 
man will not give us his principles; and while he is not able to 
fulfill the letter of the law, he will be careful not to counteract 
the spirit of it.” 


After thanking Beach “for your kind and never failing attention 
to my forlorn family,” who has been left behind in Elizabeth Town, 
Chandler is still optimistic about the outcome, in spite of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis the preceding October 19th: 


“The late blow in Virginia has given us a shock, but has not 
overset us. Though the clouds at present are rather thick 
about us, I am far, very far, from desponding. I think matters 
will take a right turn and then the event will be right . . . .” 


Chandler was the ablest Anglican priest in the whole history of 
colonial New Jersey, with the possible exception of John Talbot. Some 
evidence of his character and talents is the fact that the archbishop of 
Canterbury offered him the first Anglican colonial bishopric—that of 
Nova Scotia. But he was already suffering from cancer of the face, 
and he felt compelled to decline the responsibility. In 1785, he returned 
to Elizabeth Town and his parish, St. John’s, and died there, June 17, 
1790, aged sixty-four years. 

Although a native-born American, Chandler was an ardent loyalist. 
Bishop Seabury said of him, “No man in this country could mend his 
pen,” and he used it more effectively than anyone else to present to 
Americans the case for a valid, free, and purely ecclesiastical episcopate, 
which should have no civil powers or functions, and no jurisdiction 

®2Samuet Cooke, M. A. (Cambridge University) was the S. P. G. missionary 
in Shrewsbury, Middleton, and Freehold, in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
1750-1775. In the latter year he returned to England on some urgent private 
business, and when he returned to America in 1776, his ministry was largely 
that of chaplain in the British army, occasionally assisting Beach when the 
latter was within the British lines. Cooke was an “unreconstructed” loyalist, 
and accepted service for the Society in New Brunswick, Canada, at St. John, 1785- 
1786, and Fredericton (formerly “St. Anne”), 1786-1795. He was drowned with 
his only son on the St. John River, May 23, 1795. “Never was a minister of 
the Gospel more beloved and esteemed, or more universally lamented in his death. 
All the respectable people, not only of his parish, but of the neighbouring country, 


went into deep mourning on this melancholy occasion.” [S. P. G. Abstract of Re- 
pert for 1796.) 
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except over Anglicans. Ironically, the realization of this great aim 
and endeavor of his life depended upon the defeat of the crown and 
the loyalists like himself. Thus one of the two dearest wishes of his 
heart could be achieved only at the cost of the other. 

For it must be clearly understood that the denial for three-quarters 
of a century of the unending pleas of American churchmen for the 
episcopate was not due to any unwillingness on the part of the English 
bishops. They were not only willing but anxious to bestow it. The con- 
sent of the crown, which meant the consent of the ministers of the 
crown and of parliament, was necessary, and this was always re- 
fused. 

Even if the English bishops had defied the state and consecrated 
bishops for America, the latter would have been helpless so long as 
the police power was under the control of the British crown, 

It should be patent, therefore, that as independence was neces- 
sary for the United States to achieve its destiny as a nation, so the 
control of the British state over the Anglican Church in the Ameri- 
can colonies had to be broken that the American Episcopal Church 
might enter into its majority. 

More than that, by being freed from state control, by obtaining 
a valid, free and purely ecclesiastical episcopate, divorced from all civil 
powers and functions, by giving the laity a direct voice and vote in 
the councils of the Church, and by depending upon the voluntary 
support of its members and not upon state taxes, the American Epis- 
copal Church has been the trail blazer in the expansion of the Anglican 
Communion, in the upbuilding of national, autonomous churches like 
our own, and in the creation of the world-wide spiritual force which 
the Anglican Communion is today, and for which “the best is yet to 
be.” 

But this heritage of freedom which is ours has been bought with a 
price—of agony of soul and of body. If we are worthy of that heritage, 
we shall be eternally vigilant to hand it on undiminished to our spiritual 
heirs. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


What then should this critical period in the history of our Church 
teach us? 

First, the clergy must without fail offer the public worship of God, 
physical disability or forcible prohibition alone preventing. Loyalty to 
the state is a temporal and lesser loyalty, and must not be allowed 
to prevent the fulfillment of our vows to God, to whom we owe eternal 
loyalty. 
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Second, establishment or tax support of the Church by the state 
is too great a price to pay for the stifling control which the state in- 
evitably exacts for such special privileges. The Church should be 
the conscience of the state, and freedom from the latter’s hampering 
control is necessary for the effective discharge of that responsibility. 

Third, any special oath of loyalty to the state, such as the Anglican 
clergy in colonial America had to make, should be refused. It has in 
it too many seeds of trouble for unenlightened consciences, and has 
often resulted in doing great damage to the Church and its mission. 

Fourth, prayers in any of the offices of the Book of Common Prayer 
for any particular government or its officers should always be dis- 
cretionary and not mandatory. Mandatory prayers for the state should 
not go beyond the general petition in our present Prayer for the Church 
in the office of Holy Communion. 

Fifth, if the state is a terror to evil works, it is to be prayed for as 
the minister of God. 

Sixth, if the state is a terror to good works, it is not the minister of 
God, and, if it is to be prayed for, it is to be prayed for as we pray for 
enemies of the good, namely, that God will overrule the evil for good, 


that he will give them repentence and better minds, and bring about 
their conversion. 


APPENDIX I 


PRAYERS FOR THE KING AND THE ROYAL FAMILY IN 
THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK OF 1775 


(A) 


In the order for daily Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer, after 
the third collect in each service, the following prayers for the King’s 
Majesty and the Royal Family were to be said: 


A PRAYER FOR THE KING’s MAJESTY 


© LORD our heavenly Father, high and mighty, King of 
kings, Lord of lords, the only Ruler of princes, who dost from 
thy throne behold all the dwellers upon earth; Most heartily we 
beseech thee with thy favour to behold our most gracious 
Sovereign Lord, King GEORGE; and so replenish him with 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that he may alway incline to 
thy will, and walk in thy way: Endue him plenteously with 
heavenly gifts; grant him in health and wealth long to live; 
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strengthen him that he may vanquish and overcome all his 
enemies ; and finally, after this life, he may attain everlasting 
joy and felicity, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


A PRAYER FOR THE ROYAL FAMILY 


; Almighty God, the fountain of all goodness, we humbly be- 
yes seech thee to bless our gracious Queen, Charlotte, his Royal 
Bs Highness George Prince of Wales, and all the Royal Family: 
Endue them with thy holy Spirit ; enrich them with thy heavenly 
grace ; prosper them with all happiness ; and bring them to thine 


k everlasting kingdom ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(B) 

I In the Litany, the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th sentences for the 


King’s Majesty and the Royal Family were as follows: 


(15) That it may please thee to keep and strengthen in the 
true worshipping of thee, in righteousness and holiness of life, 
thy Servant GEORGE, our most gracious King and Governor ; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


(16) That it may please thee to rule his heart in thy faith, : 
fear, and love, and that he may evermore have affiance in ; 
thee, and ever seek thy honour and glory; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


(17) That it may please thee to be his defender and keeper, 
giving him the victory over all his enemies ; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 


(18) That it may please thee to bless and preserve our i 
gracious Queen Charlotte, his Royal Highness George Prince of : 
Wales, and all the Royal Family. : 


We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. ; 


(C) 


In the order for the Holy Communion, these two collects for the 


King immediately followed the Decalogue and preceded the collect for 
the day: 


Almighty God, whose kingdom is everlasting and power in- 
finite; Have mercy upon the whole Church; and so rule the 
heart of thy chosen servant GEORGE, our King and Gover- 
nour, that he (knowing whose Minister he is) may above all 
- things seek thy honour and glory: and that we, and all his 
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subjects (duly considering whose authority he hath) may faith- 
fully serve, honour, and humbly obey him, in thee, and for thee, 
according to thy blessed Word and Ordinance; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who with thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and 
reigneth ever, one God, world without end. Amen. 


Or, 


Almighty and everlasting God, we are taught by thy holy 
Word, that the hearts of Kings are in thy rule and governance, 
and that thou dost dispose and turn them as it seemeth best to 
thy godly wisdom: We humbly beseech thee so to dispose 
and govern the heart of GEORGE thy Servant, our King and 
Governor, that, in all his thoughts words, and works, he may 
ever seek thy honour and glory, and study to preserve thy 
people committed to his charge, in wealth, peace, and godliness : 
Grant this, O merciful Father, for thy dear Son’s sake, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Also, in the order for the Holy Communion, the following portion 
of the Prayer for the Church Militant concerned the King and _ his 
Ministers : 


. . . We beseech thee also to save and defend all Christian 
Kings, Princes, and Governors; and especially thy Servant 
GEORGE our King; that under him we may be godly and 
quietly governed; And grant unto his whole Council, and to all 
that are put in authority under him, that they may truly and 
indifferently minister justice, to the punishment of wickedness 
and vice, and to the maintenance of thy true religion and 
virtue 


APPENDIX II 
LETTER OF THE REV. JOHN GRAVES TO HIS CONGRE- 


GATION OF KING’S CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
ISLAND, JULY 13, 1776 


[In the Rev. William Clark MSS., Massachusetts Diocesan Library, 
Boston. | 


To the Episcopal Church & Congregation In Providence 
My Dear Brethren, 


Your very full Letter of the 8th instant signed by 44 I received 
yester-afternoon, requesting me by a variety of Motives, Threats & 
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Promises, to omit praying for the King & royall Family, which you weel 
know Does not Lie wt me, is not in My power, as a Minister of that 
Church over which Under God he is the head & in whose Communion 
I Desire to Live & Die. 

I Believe no Clergyman in this Government & I hope none in 
New England, has Been so Long & vigorously attackd by his People, 
on this head as I have. 

Everything (as I told you in our Last Church Meeting) I could 
do Consistent wt a Good Conscience, to serve & oblige you wd give 
me pleasure. But much as I regard & Esteem you all, & much as I 
have made it my study to manefest the same these 20 years; yet more 
must I regard & esteem reverence & stand in awe, of my own inward 
witness. Acts IV 19.* 

I had Many things which in My view appeard rational & con- 
vincing to Lay before you on this Subject; But as INDEPENDENCY 
I understand is now proclaimed I have here to inform you that I 
shall Quietly Lay aside my Publick Ministry & shall freely Serve your 
Spiritual interest while among you, in any other way not inconsistent 
wt the Laws of the Country. 

Strange as this Conduct may appear to you, a Man must be given 
over to a strong Delusion, who can coolly & Deliberately Expose him- 
self & Family, to Poverty & Disgrace, to hardships & Miseries unknown, 
if he was not actuated by something more than the Meer workings of 
Corrupt Flesh & Blood. 

Such as are Like Minded wt me (& I shant be alone) may hope 
for the Like indulgence in America as the Non-Jurors meet wt in Eng- 
land; Persecution Civil or religious, where the state is not Disturbed, 
Being the Error of all Errors & the Greatest Antichrist that has Ever 
overspread Christendom. 

I am now my Brethren to Take my Leave of you as your unworthy 
Pastour, an overuling providence so permitting it. Sincerely thank you 
for all the Favours you have showd me, and solemnly pray & wt my 
Latest Breath shall, that none of you May rise up as a Swift witness 
against me, nor I against you, Before the all Tremendous Bar of God. 

But that you & I may then appear wt Joy & Comfort, Blessing 
& Praising God for our short Earthly Connections & be Singing thro 
Eternity “the Song of Moses & the LAMB” may he grant thro the 
Merits & all powerfull intercession, of the alone Saviour of all Sensibly 
Lost Sinners. 

And thus My Dear Bretheren, in the Sweet Bonds of that Divine 
Love, which alone comes from & sends back the Fallen Soul to God, 
I Rest, Your Ever Faithfull Friend & Souls well-wisher in the Lord, 

J. GRAvVEs. 


Prov. Sat Morn 
July 13th—76 A Copy. 
*Acts IV, 19: “But Peter and John answered and said unto them, ‘Whether 


it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye.” 
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THE CATHEDRAL IN AMERICA 
By William H. Stone* 


HEN our first American bishops were consecrated they had 
no cathedrals. As there was no provision for the support 
of the bishops, they all became rectors of parishes. Soon 
after his consecration and return to Connecticut, Bishop Seabury was 
elected rector of St. James’ Church, New London. Bishop White of 
Pennsylvania, at the time of his election and consecration, was rector 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and he continued as such during his 
entire episcopate of forty-nine years. The same was true of Bishop 
Provoost, who was rector of Trinity Church, New York, which he con- 
tinued to serve until September 8, 1800, when he resigned the rector- 
ship because of ill health. His exercise of the episcopal office continued 
until September 3, 1801, when he resigned. 

Other bishops in those days were also rectors of parishes, and 
these churches became their cathedrals in fact, if not in name and 
organization. As rector of the parish, the bishop had control over 
the services, he had an altar of his own, and he could use his church 
for ordinations and diocesan services as he saw fit or occasion required. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A CATHEDRAL? 


There is a difference of opinion as to the organization of a cathedral. 
Some maintain that a cathedral should not be also a parish church. 
This is the English idea, and would limit the maintenance of a cathedral 
to only the richer dioceses. 

On making inquiry, I find that the cathedrals in Canada are also 
parish churches, as are most of ours in the United States. 

What is a cathedral? The word is an “adjective from cathedra— 
the bishop’s official chair. When used alone it implies the cathedral 
church; that church in a diocese in which the bishop’s chair is placed. 
It began to be so called about the tenth century; previous to that time 
it was called the mother church, because it was (usually) the first 
church erected, round which the parishes of the diocese gradually grew 
up, and held to it at first the relation of dependent chapels.”* 


*The author is vicar of All Saints’ Church, Wenonah, New Jersey.—Editor’s 
note. 


1Cutts, E. L., Dictionary of the Church of England, p. 122. 
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“There is nothing special in the magnitude, plan, or 
arrangement of a cathedral church; it might be small or large, 
of one plan or another, a secular church or the church of a 
monastic community : what constitutes it a cathedral church is 
that the bishop’s chair is placed in it. In fact, in the subdivision 
of dioceses, in modern as well as in ancient times, the bishop 
of the severed portion of an old diocese has had a monastic 
church (Carlisle, Ely, Peterborough, &c.), or a collegiate church 
(Ripon, Manchester, Southwell), or merely a parish church 
(Truro, Liverpool, Newcastle) assigned as the titular church 
of the new diocese, and the placing of his chair in it con- 
stituted it a cathedral church. 

“In the Basilican churches, from the third century down- 
wards, the bishop’s chair, or throne, was a stone seat with sides, 
in the centre of the eastern apse, and his presbyters were 
seated on stone benches following the semicircular line of 
the apse on each side of him . . . In the thirteenth centry 
it became usual to place the stalls of the clergy against the 
north and south sides of the choir, returning along the west 
side, and then a special raised stall with a lofty canopy was 
placed at the east end of the stalls on the south side for the 
bishop’s throne. This is now the arrangement in most, if not 
all, of our English cathedrals. 

“The bishop’s chair was a symbol of his jurisdiction. When 
he travelled about his diocese, an ornamented movable seat 
called a Fald stool (? folding stool) was carried with him; and 
at visitations, ordinations, &c., was placed in front of the altar, 
where he sat (as in the Basilica) facing the people.’ 


THE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


It is said that the cathedral idea was “first suggested by the elder 
| George Washington] Doane in the thirties.”’* 

Soon after he became the second bishop of New Jersey in 1832, 
Bishop Doane was elected rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, 
which office he accepted and served as such during the rest of his 
episcopate. That Bishop Doane looked upon St. Mary’s as his cathe- 
dral church is evidenced by the fact that, in building the new St. Mary’s, 
he included among its furnishings a bishop’s throne, at the end of the 
stalls on the south side as in the English cathedrals. This was prob- 
ably the first bishop’s throne to be erected in America. 

The Rev. George McClellan Fiske, in “The Story of St. Mary’s 
Parish,” written at the time of the bicentennial, 1902-03, says: 


“The bishop’s leading idea in becoming rector of St. 
Mary’s was substantially the cathedral principle. Of this he 
2Cutts, E. L., Dictionary of the Church of England, pp. 121-122. 


8De Mille, George E., The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal 
Church, p. 79. 
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was the first and most practical exponent in the American 
Church, which he furnished with formal instruction in three 
great lines, viz.: missions, education, and pastoral care.””* 


On the cathedral question, Bishop Doane wrote as follows: 


“We need to adopt more nearly the primitive provisions, 
in the arrangement of our dioceses. There is not in our Church, 
strictly regarded, one bishop's see. There is no point in any 
diocese, which can be fixed on as the centre of episcopacy; no 
church, which is the bishop’s proper seat. It was not so at 
first. The law of the propagation of Christianity has always 
been radiation from fixed centres. From Jerusalem as the 
source of all, the earliest preachers of the Gospel betook them- 
selves to Antioch,.to Ephesus, to Corinth, or to Rome. Here 
bishops were established. Thus they were made the centres 
of new circles. New circles still completed, as new centres 
were established. Thus were the cathedrals, literally the seats 
of the bishops. Here they resided. Here their clergy col- 
lected about them. Here the daily service was performed. 
Here the Holy Communion was daily administered. Here 
schools were established. Here candidates for the ministry 
were trained. Hence went forth the Evangelists to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. And hence, as from a fountain 
ever full, all Christian influences still flow forth, like some peren- 
nial stream to water all the land. We need to revive, accord- 
ing to our ability, this ancient arrangement.’ 


When Dr. William Henry Odenheimer became the third bishop of 
New Jersey, he too was elected rector of St. Mary’s Church, which 
office he accepted. He was rector of the parish from January 16, 1860, 
to August 20, 1861, when he resigned, and is listed as the ninth rector 
of that parish. That same year, the bishop reported in his annual 
address: “Being without parochial charge, and feeling the necessity 
of some well known and secure place for the register of baptisms, 
marriages or any other official or ministerial acts performed by me; 
the following Act, similar to one existing in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, was introduced at my instance, and passed by the Legislature 
of the State: 

“*An Act authorizing the Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church within the State, to register certain acts on the 
register of St. Mary’s parish, in the city of Burlington. 

“*1. Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly 
of the State of New Jersey, That hereafter all baptisms and 
marriages, or any other official or ministerial acts, which may 


‘Fiske, George McC., St. Mary's Chimes (Bicentennial edition), p. 32. 
SDoane, William Croswell, Life and Writings of Bishop Doane, Vol. 1, p. 465. 
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have been, or may be solemnized by the Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church within this State, having the city of Burling- 
ton under his jurisdiction, may be entered by him on the 
register of St. Mary’s Parish, Burlington, and the same when 
entered on the said register, shall have the same like legal 
effect and operation, as if the said marriage or baptism had 
been solemnized by the clergyman having charge of the said 
Church, and had been by him entered on the register thereof; 
and the said Church may also be the place of deposit for any 
papers and documents connected with his office. 

**2. And be it enacted, that this act shall take effect im- 
mediately.’ ” 


Bishop Odenheimer went on to state: “I purpose to avail my- 
self of the permission of the above act, and to enter baptisms, mar- 
riages and other offices solemnized by me, in the Register of St. Mary’s 
Parish, Burlington.””* 

The Rev. William Croswell Doane, who was then rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, added the following note to his annual parochial re- 
port: “The Rector adds, as an important event, the Act which makes 
St. Mary’s the Cathedral Church of the Diocese. It is such by nature and 
necessity and has been always, in all but the name. He hopes by an- 
other year to report the system as adapted to the American Church, 
is fairly carried out.”? 

In 1863, on the resignation of the Rev. W. C. Doane, Bishop 
Odenheimer was again invited by the vestry to assume the rectorship and 
accept the parish as his cathedral. In their letter to the bishop, they say: 
“St. Mary’s Church is and ought to be your Cathedral Church, and we 
desire that you may enjoy the benefit of such supervision as you may 
deem consistent with your Episcopal office.’’* 

Under date of April 24, 1863, Bishop Odenheimer replied: “I ac- 
cept, (not the Rectorship) but the ‘charge’ of St. Mary’s Parish as ten- 
dered in the Resolution of the vestry and I will retain the charge so 
long as it may be agreeable to the gentlemen themselves, and to all 
concerned.””* 

In 1872, on the occasion of the visit of Bishop Selwyn to Burling- 
ton, Bishop Odenheimer, in his annual address, refers to “the Cathedral 
Church of St. Mary’s.”?° 

On the division of the diocese in 1874, the Rt. Rev. John Scar- 
borough, D. D., became the fourth bishop of New Jersey. Feeling that 


*Journal of the Diocese of New Jersey, 1861, “Bishop's Address,” pp. 27-28. 
TIbid., p. 62. 

SHills, George M., History of the Church in Burlington, pp. 603-604. 

bid. 

10Journal, Diocese of New Jersey, 1872, “The Episcopal Address,” p. 125. 
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he could administer the diocese better from Trenton, he made his home 
in that city, without parochial charge. In 1886, in his annual address 
to the convention of the diocese, he expressed his desire for a cathe- 
dral, or a “Bishop’s Church,” in which he said, “I am convinced every 
sishop ought to have a Church which he can call his own, where he can 
have the ordering of the services, and at times taste the joys and bless- 
ings of pastoral work.”™ 

At that time, Christ Church, Trenton, was in process of formation, 
and it was his desire that this work be taken over by the diocese, and 
made the cathedral. He referred to it again in several of his addresses. 
In 1891, Christ Church, Trenton, was admitted into union with the con- 
vention as a parish. At this time Bishop Scarborough said: 


“My dream of a Bishop’s Church has been dissipated, and 
not again in my day will another such opportunity offer of 
securing what every Diocese ought to have. Nobody seemed to 
want it but myself, and so most reluctantly I abandoned my 
plans, and deeded the property, worth twenty thousand dol- 
lars, to a parish,’ 


Curiously enough, this church, which Bishop Scarborough wanted 
for his cathedral, was made the pro-cathedral in 1916 by his successor, 
Bishop Paul Matthews, and served as such until Trinity Church, Tren- 
ton, was accepted as the cathedral church of the diocese in 1931. 


THE NEED 


That every diocese ought to have its cathedral, or “Bishop's 
Church,” as Bishop Scarborough said, is self-evident. Without such 
an institution in the diocese, the bishop is a sort of a nomad, depending 
upon the courtesy and good will of a parish priest for the use of an 
altar whenever he desires one. He has no altar of his own, except 
such as he might have in his private oratory in his own house, and that 
is usually small, and adapted only to his personal use. 

In a paper on “The Cathedral System in the City,” before the 
New York Ecclesiological Society in January, 1885, the Rev. John 
Henry Hopkins, Jr., said: 


“The Bishop has no Church of his own, except he be also 
a parish priest. . . . Where is the Bishop’s Church? He has 
none. When not actually engaged in his canonical visitation, 
1tJournal, Diocese of New Jersey, 1886, “The Episcopal Address,” p. 157. 
12Journal, Diocese of New Jersey, 1891, “The Episcopal Address,” p. 163 
18Journal, Diocese of New Jersey, 1931, “The Episcopal Address,” p. 86. 
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he appears to have no business in any Church, except by invi- 
tation or permission of the rector. . . . Even when he ordains, 
it must be in somebody else’s church, and by permission of its 


rector, for he has, as I have already said, no church of his 
own,””*# 


In 1919, Bishop William Lawrence, of Massachusetts, said the 
same thing: The bishop “has no representative or official home except 
on the street and in the railroad train, and an office in a city office 
building or a Diocesan House.”’?* 

Many of the early bishops felt this need, and about 1850 “an at- 
tempt was made to engraft the Cathedral upon the organization of the 
Church. Not long after he was sent out to California, Bishop Kip 
placed his Episcopal chair in Grace Church, San Francisco, and called 
that Church his Cathedral. He did this in his right as rector of the 


parish, and when his incumbency ceased, the name of Cathedral was 
dropped.”’** 


It was in 1863, after California had become a diocese, that “the 
Rt. Rev. William I. Kip, first Bishop of California, then Grace Church 


rector, placed the bishop’s chair in his church, and called it Grace 
Cathedral.””** 


“Some plans for changing the organization of the parish 
were talked of, as mentioned in the Bishop’s Convention address 
of 1862, so that the Bishop of the Diocese should remain its head 
‘with some distinguished clergyman from the East to take charge 
of the congregation.’ 

“Though there is no known extant record of action being 
taken to effect such a change, the church became popularly 
known as “Grace Cathedral’; it was so stamped upon the new 
Prayer Books for the choir and pews, and appeared in some 
of the official records of the Diocese. 

“The congregation grew rapidly in numbers and financial 
strength, with the Bishop in the pulpit, and the Rev. Giles A. 
Easton as assistant minister and pastor. The Bishop had his 
Church where he could freely invite visiting prelates and other 
distinguished strangers to preach, and where he might welcome 
to the congregation people of all classes who came from the 
East or from Europe with letters of introduction. 

“This was as far as the movement went. Grace Church 
was still a parish, with the Bishop temporarily in charge as 
rector. 


14Quoted in, Sweet, Charles F., 4 Champion of the Cross, p. 360. 
15]. awrence, William, The American Cathedral, p. 14. 


16Benton, A. A. (Ed), The Church Cyclopaedia, “Cathedral,” p. 133. 
17Forth (June, 1949), p. 12. 
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“The times were not ripe nor was the leader at hand, for 
the realization here of the catholic and historic purpose of a 
cathedral Church.’"* 


“Afterwards other Bishops set their Episcopal chair in parish 
churches. Usually they have secured from the parochial organization 
the right to occupy the seat, to preach, to direct the ritual, and to use the 
building for Episcopal services.”** 


About the year 1859, Bishop Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, of Ala- 
bama, “in his last address but one,” outlined his “vision of an American 
Cathedral,” which he desired to see established in the diocese. The 
plan was quite an elaborate one, consisting of “a great metropolitan 
church, to be the centre and focus of diocesan life and light, devotional, 
educational, missionary, philanthropic.” About it were to be erected a 
number of buildings for the clergy and the various activities of the dio- 
cese.” 

In 1872, the vestry of Christ Church, Reading, Pennsylvania, placed 
their church at the disposal of Bishop Howe “for all Diocesan and 
Episcopal purposes,”** to be used at his pleasure. He was asked to 
take control of its worship, and to choose a pastor to have immediate 
charge of the flock. This offer Bishop Howe accepted, and during his 
episcopate Christ Church, Reading, was known as the Cathedral of 
the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania. 

In 1878, a committee, of which the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr., was 
chairman, “reported a form of charter, statutes and by-laws, all of which 
was adopted. The charter was sanctioned by the civil authority and 
accepted by the Church.”*? However, the cathedral did not come into 
existence at that time, and Christ Church, Reading, continued to be 
used for cathedral purposes. 

Bishop Alexander C. Garrett, of Dallas, in 1883, in his sermon 
at the consecration of Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, Nebraska, of which 
he had one time been the dean, after referring to the condition of 
the Church previous to the consecration of our first bishops, said: 
“Such parishes as there were, being thus left to themselves, without 
any Episcopal oversight, not unnaturally absorbed much of the con- 
gregational spirit which surrounded them, and forgot their nobler birth- 
right. For this reason, probably, it is that the older dioceses have no 
Cathedrals. Strong and wealthy parishes are abundant, but cathedrals 

18Kelley, D. O., History of the Diocese of California, p. 48. 
The Church Cyclopaedia, p. 133. 
20White, Greenough, 4 Saint of the Southern Church, pp. 153-156. 


The Living Church Quarterly, 1895, pp. 50-51. 
22Journal, Diocese of Central Pennsylvania, 1878, pp. 127-144. 
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may be dated with this present generation.” Later in his sermon 
he says: “As the body would be without the muscular power of the 
heart, so is a Diocese without its Cathedra.”** 

James Caird, writing in The Churchman in reference to the Church 
Congress of 1884, at which the cathedral question was under discus- 
sion, said, “It would have been unwise, if not impossible to have intro- 
duced the Cathedral system into our Church life at the beginning of 
our national existence. Our Fathers saw this, and wisely abstained from 
arousing an antagonism that might have endangered the Church’s exist- 
ence.” He describes the cathedral as “the complement of the epis- 
copate, the exponent of its dignity and authority, the symbol of the unity 
of the Church, and the Church’s mission to the world.” He calls it 
“one feature characteristic of a historical Church.” Later he says, “Be- 
lieving that the objections do not exist that prevented the introduction 
of the cathedral system with the episcopate one hundred years ago, 
we go further, and assert the religious tendencies need the influence 
of the system.” “The introduction of the system would undoubtedly 
be followed by an increase of power to the episcopate. And I suppose 
this is the principal objection to the system. The cry is raised: ‘The 
danger of centralization of power.’ It is possible that this may mean 
that the presbyter, in addition to the power that belongs to his order, 
wants to secure to himself a little of the power also that belongs to 
the episcopate.”’** 

Bishop White, in the second edition of his Memoirs of the Church, 
written just a short time before his death (1836), closes with these 
words : 


_ “Let there be in a diocese, and in some city or town as cen- 
tral as may be, a church of which the bishop is to be the paro- 
chial pastor, and in which he is to preach habitually, when 
not engaged in visitations. In such a church, the diocesan 
convention will occupy the standing, and will perform the duties 
of an ordinary vestry. This will be as near to primitive prac- 
tice, and to that of the Church of England, as is consistent with 
the circumstances of our Church. Such a pastor should have an 
assistant minister, to be provided out of the pew money. The 
maintenance of the bishop should be from an Episcopal fund.”’** 


Many dioceses now claim to have cathedrals. According to The 
Living Church Annual for 1948, cathedrals are listed in forty-seven dio- 
ceses and eleven missionary districts, making a total of fifty-eight, in 

23Garrett, Alexander C., The Eternal Sacrifice, pp. 55-56. 


24The Churchman (January 10, 1885), pp. 32-34. 
25White, William, Memoirs of the Church, De Costa edition of 1880, p. 468. 
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twenty-nine of which the cathedral is named among the diocesan in- 
stitutions, which would indicate that they have been formally organized 
as such. Three dioceses have pro-cathedrals. In twenty-four dioceses 
and four missionary districts, no cathedrals are listed, while the diocese 
of Minnesota claims to have three cathedrals: Our Merciful Saviour, 
Faribault ; the Cathedral Church of St. Mark, Minneapolis; and Trinity 
Cathedral, Duluth. This last was the cathedral church of the diocese 
of Duluth, which was re-united with Minnesota lately (1943). 

Many of our present cathedrals were originally parish churches. 
In some cases the bishop has been given the use of the church for 
cathedral purposes, but the parochial organization has been retained. 
In others, the parish has been reorganized, with a cathedral chapter, 
and made the cathedral church of the diocese. 


THE FIRST CATHEDRAL 


Which was the first cathedral in the American Church, it would 
be hard to say. While the Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Chicago, was 
functioning, before it was destroyed by fire in March, 1920, that was 
claimed as the first. Bishop Henry J. Whitehouse “came to Chicago 
full of the idea of founding a cathedral there. By the end of the year 
1852 he had negotiated for a lot for an episcopal residence, and in 
February following for an additional lot for a cathedral church, pledging 
therefore the sums of six thousand and four thousand dollars, respec- 
tively, the latter with the condition that said church should be built 
within ten years from date. In his address to the convention, shortly 
after, he enlarged on the necessity of an episcopal fund and ‘a bishop’s 
church and residence in the city of Chicago’; the church to have free 
seats, daily services, and to be the centre of the charitable, educational, 
and missionary work of the diocese.” The bishop was unable to carry 
out his plans at that time, but “to this date, accordingly—1853— is to be 
referred the inception of the first cathedral projected in the American 
Church.’"** 

“Frustrated in his plans for a grand edifice, Bishop Whitehouse 
began negotiations, in 1861, for the purchase of the Church of the 
Atonement, on Washington Street, Chicago, which he converted into 
the Cathedral Church of Sts. Peter and Paul.’** 

26White, Greenough, An Apostle of the Western Church, pp. 162-163. William 
Staunton, in his An Ecclesiastical Dictionary (4th ed., New York, 1873), p. 141, 
makes the flat statement: “In the American Episcopal Church there are no 
cathedrals, the bishop being free to accept the rectorship of any church of his 


diocese to which he may be called.” 
p. 200. 
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In the report of the committee on the state of the Church to the 
General Convention of 1862, reference is made to this cathedral as 
follows : 


“There is one particular which, in the estimation of the 
Committee, calls for special mention, viz., the establishment in 
the Diocese of the BisHop’s CHURCH. For the first time in the 
history of this branch of the Church Catholic, a Bishop of the 
Church of God has his ‘Cathedral’ in the metropolis of his 
Diocese, where he may undertake the full exercise of his Epis- 
copal Pastorate, and which he may make the centre of his 
Diocesan work ; where he may gather round him the Council of 
the Church, as in ‘the Father’s house,’ and whence he may send 
his corps of Missionaries out into the waste places of the Dio- 
cese to seek and to gather the wandering lambs of the flock. 
We hail the event as the beginning of a great work for Christ 
and His Church; as the establishment of @ principle which, in its 
practical operation, shall sooner or later be felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the land.”’** 


This would seem to give to the diocese of Illinois the honor of having 
the first cathedral in the American Church. 

Minnesota claims the Cathedral of Our Merciful Saviour at Fari- 
bault, as the first, the cornerstone of which was laid on July 16, 1862.% 
In 1869, after the last convention of the diocese of Wisconsin over which 
he presided, Bishop Jackson Kemper “journeyed to Minnesota, at its 
Bishop’s [Henry Benjamin Whipple’s] request, to consecrate the cathe- 
dral church of Our Merciful Saviour, at Faribault, on the feast of St. 
John the Baptist [June 24th], and to preach an ordination sermon from 
its pulpit.” “This,” says Greenough White, “was the second cathedral 
in the American Church, and the first to be built for that purpose.’’*® 

Bishop Isaac Lea Nicholson claimed that All Saints’, Milwaukee, 
was the first, “because,” as he said, “it was started right.” I have heard 
him make that statement. 

The cathedral question in Wisconsin had its beginning “‘as far back 
as the time of Bishop Kemper. It was agitated in the Diocesan Council 
as early as the year 1865. There had been much discussion of it before 
Bishop Armitage came to the Diocese in 1867. He declared the fact 
of such discussion, and the apparent intention of adopting the Cathedral 
system, as being the one thing which strongly influenced him to come 
to the Diocese as Bishop.’’** 

**Journal of General Convention, 1862, p. 172. 
29Journal of Diocese of Minnesota, 1863, p. 9. 
80White, Greenough, An Apostle of the Western Church, p. 216. 


81Edward S. Welles (ed.), Sermons and Addresses by the late Edward Ran- 
dolph Welles, S. T. D., with Portraits and Memowrs, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 
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“In the year 1868, the Diocesan Council memorialized 
the General Convention on the subject; asking for such legis- 
lation as would admit of the establishment of the Cathedral in 
the city of Milwaukee, for the Diocese of Wisconsin. The 
memorial was drawn up by the Rev. Dr. Adams, and signed 
by Bishop Kemper, Bishop Armitage, forty-five priests and 
fifty laymen of the Diocese. “This memorial enunciates the See 
principle, enlarging upon, (1) the Bishop as the successor of the 
Apostles, (2) the city as the place of the Bishop, (3) the 
Bishop's Church or Cathedral, as the mother Church of_ the 
whole Diocese; and the Bishop’s residence as the centre of his 
work, the very focus of all influences whereby the propagation 
of the Gospel can be organized, pressed on, facilitated.’ ’’** 


This memorial was presented to the General Convention of 1868 
by the Rev. Dr. William Adams, “and such legislation was had as would 
give to the Diocese full authority to establish a Cathedral, and act on 
the See principle. This action by the General Convention was the 
first ever taken by that body in this direction. As there was no prece- 
dent to follow in developing the Cathedral idea in this country, it was 
necessarily a thing of rather slow growth.”** 

“Instead of taking the initiatory action himself, (Bishop Kemper) 
committed it to Bishop Armitage, who felt his way as best he could, 
in the manner and method of establishing the first American Cathe- 

In 1873, the present cathedral building was purchased from the 
Congregationalists, and was formally opened as All Saints’ Cathedral 
on Whitsunday, June 1, 1873. Bishop Armitage had previously set up 
a simple cathedral organization, with the Rev. Erastus W. Spalding as 
priest-in-charge. The greater part of organization was left to his suc- 
cessor, the saintly Bishop Edward Randolph Welles. 

Early in his episcopate, Bishop William Croswell Doane, of Albany, 
began his plans for a cathedral church in his see city. In 1872, property 
was secured on which stood “the disused and dilapidated remains of 
an old machine shop,” which was repaired and fitted up, and furnished, 
as All Saints’ Cathedral Chapel. This was formally opened by Bishop 
Doane on All Saints’ Day, 1872, “and used, (though once enlarged) 
till the day of the Dedication of the Cathedral in all its dignity.” “On 
March 27, 1873, the cathedral was incorporated by special act of the 
legislature.”** The summer of 1873 the bishop spent in England, 

8?Edward S. Welles (ed.), Sermons and Addresses by the late Edward 
Se S. T. D., with Portraits and Memoirs, p. xxxvii. 
Xxxvill. 


85Historical and Structural Guide to the Cathedral of All Saints’, Albany, 
pp. 13-14. 
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studying the organization and workings of the English cathedrals. The 
cornerstone of the present All Saints’ Cathedral was laid on Whit- 
sunday, June 3, 1884. When it is completed, it will be an imposing 
structure. 

The most outstanding cathedral in the American Church is that of 
St. John the Divine in the city of New York, which has been so 
many years in building. Next, in order, comes the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul in our national capital, popularly called, Washington 
Cathedral. The construction of both of these cathedrals is now so far 
advanced that we can obtain some idea of what they will be like when 
completed. 

But a cathedral is not necessarily a grand and stately building, 
an imposing structure, though we usually think of it as such. The size 
of the building has nothing to do with it. What makes it a cathedral 
is the fact that it is the “Bishop’s Church,” a church of which the 
bishop is the head, where he has an altar, and where he has certain 
rights and privileges which he cannot have in a parish church. 

It might be said that a bishop does not need a cathedral, that no 
parish priest would refuse his bishop the use of his church for any 
special service if he should request it, and that is doubtless true in 
these days, but it has not always been so. There have been times 
when the bishop has been refused permission to officiate in a parish 
because of some disagreement with him. 

Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle, in his Reminiscences of a Missionary 
Bishop, says: 


“The American Cathedral is in process of evolution. As 
yet we have no perfected type. . . . An American Cathedral 
must be, I take it, a bishop’s church, a church in which the 
bishop is immediate as well as ultimate controller and rector. 
Out of that principle the cathedral is to be evolved along lines 
adapted to American ideas and adjusted to American habits. 
We cannot import any ready-made article. Even the noble foun- 
dations of our mother Church of England must be object les- 
sons for us to study rather than patterns for us to imitate. . . . 
Americans are markedly different from the English, in spirit and 
in habits, and it is not surprising if an institution well suited 
to the one people is entirely unsuited to the other. I count it 
an error, therefore, to copy with painstaking carefulness the 
nomenclature, method of organization, mode of worship, and 
rules of management, of English Cathedrals.’** 


In his anniversary sermon in All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
on November 2, 1884, “Dean Spalding noted that since the Cathe- 


86Tuttle, D. S., Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop, p. 381. 
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dral movements was inaugurated in Wisconsin, i. e., since 1866, when the 
committee was appointed by the Council to memorialize the General 
Convention on the subject, seventeen Dioceses and six missionary juris- 
dictions have formed Cathedrals, and six other Dioceses declared in 
favor of the system, out of a total in the American Church of forty- 
eight Dioceses and twelve jurisdictions.” 

In 1895, The Living Church Quarterly put forth “the first attempt to 
shape out a consensus of experience, on this Cathedral question” in 
the American Church, giving a “symposium, from the authorities of 
twenty-five different dioceses.’’** 

In 1906, when Bishop Tuttle wrote his Reminiscences, he stated: 


“In the seventy-six dioceses and missionary districts of the 
American Church, there are thirty-nine cathedrals. If more than 
half of our dioceses have adopted the cathedral as an institution 
helpful to their diocesan life, the fact is evidence that there is 
something in the cathedral useful and valuable, toward which 
Church folk naturally outreach.”** 


In 1948, the number of dioceses and missionary districts has in- 
creased to eighty-nine, and the number now claiming to have a cathe- 
dral is fifty-eight. 

The cathedral idea is growing. In 1948, St. Paul’s Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois, which has served as the pro-cathedral since 1878, has be- 
come the cathedral church of the diocese,*° and in the diocese of Texas, 
“Bishop Quinn was authorized by the Council to make Christ Church, 
Houston, as the cathedral church of the Diocese, without impairment 
of the corporate and parochial status of Christ Church. The authority 
was contingent upon articles of agreement being worked out among the 
Bishop, the Diocese and Christ Church.”** This has since been done. 
The diocese of Lexington has “a newly established cathedral,” of which 
the Very Rev. Paul D. Wilbur has been appointed dean. It bears the 
name, “Cathedral of St. George the Martyr.’*? And now Florida has 
been added to the list: “Official action of the diocese of Florida, meet- 
ing in Christ Church, Pensacola, January 25th to 27th, designated St. 
John’s Church, Jacksonville, as the cathedral church of the Diocese.” 

It will not be many years before every diocese will have “what it 
ought to have,” its cathedral, or bishop’s church. 

8*Nashotah Scholiast (November, 1884), pp. 28-30. 

88Tge Living Church Quarterly, 1895, pp. 13-15, 47-85. 

8*Tuttle, D. S., Reminiscences, p. 382. 

*°The Living Church, March 7, 1948. 

**7hid., February 29, 1948. 


*2/hid., May 16, 1948. 
*8/bid., March 27, 1949. 
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WILLIAM MERCER GREEN 
FIRST BISHOP OF MISSISSIPPI, 1850-1887 
By Nash Kerr Burger* 


“Upon the safe and happy middle ground of Catholic truth may 
we ever be found, battling for God and His Church.”—The Rt. Rev. 
WILLIAM MERCER GREEN, 1850. 


MN St. Matthias’ Day, February 24, 1850, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Jackson, Mississippi, William Mercer Green, late 
chaplain of the University of North Carolina, was consecrated 
first bishop of Mississippi. Consecrators were the Rt. Rev. James 
Hervey Otey, of Tennessee; the Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, of Louisiana; 
the Rt. Rev. Nicholas H. Cobbs, of Alabama; and the Rt. Rev. George 


*-W. Freeman, of Arkansas. Although Bishop Green was thus junior 


in the episcopate to Otey, Polk, Cobbs and Freeman, he had been asso- 
ciated with them all (except Cobbs) in North Carolina, and as teacher 
or senior priest (or both) had stimulated in them that strong High 
Churchmanship he him clf had imbibed from John Stark Ravenscroft, 
first bishop of North Ca. olina. 

Yet, oddly, biograpaers and Church historians have largely passed 
by William Mercer Green, ignoring or slighting his importance. One 
reason is to be found in Bishop Green’s own modesty and self-effacement ; 
another, in the destructive years of Civil War and Reconstruction that 
overshadowed the memory and obliterated the record of so much that 
had gone before. 

Bishop Otey delivered the sermon at the consecration of Bishop 
Green and spoke of the close relationship existing among the conse- 
crating bishops and the new bishop of Mississippi. Among other things 
he said: “It was a singular, and to myself an affecting circumstance, 
that we should . . . meet at so remote a spot in the great valley of the 
Mississippi—a spot which a few years ago was an almost untrodden 
wilderness—and for the special purpose which had brought us together.’ 

Following his consecration, Bishop Green addressed the convention, 
summarizing the Catholic position that he was to maintain throughout 
his episcopate : 


*Historiographer of the diocese of Mississippi and a staff-member of The New 
York Times Book Review. Portions of Mr. Burger's article appeared in The 
Journal of Mississippi History (January, 1950).—Editor’s note. 

1James H. Otey, Trust in God: The Foundation of the Christian Minister's 
Success. A Sermon Preached at the Consecration of the Right Rev. William Mer- 
cer Green, D. D. (New York, 1850), p. 3. 
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My brethren of the clergy and laity, may you and I never 
be drawn aside from the faith and practice of the Prayer Book, 
which is but an epitome of the Bible, either by the seductive 
wiles of Romanism on the one hand, or the levelling, popularity- 
seeking devices of a diseased Protestantism on the other. Upon 
the safe and happy middle ground of Catholic truth may we 
ever be found, batttling for God and His Church.’ 


When elected bishop, Dr. Green had been for twelve years chap- 
lain at the University of North Carolina and professor of belles lettres. 
Born at Wilmington, North Carolina, May 2, 1798, he had been largely 
reared by his mother, his father having died when William Mercer 
was a child. The father, William Green, was a son of Dr. Samuel 
Green, of Liverpool, England, who had settled on the Cape Fear River, 
near Wilmington, where he died in 1771. William Mercer Green 
entered the University of North Carolina in 1814, and graduated with 
an A. B. in 1818. During his student days at Chapel Hill, he was 
strongly influenced toward taking holy orders by reading a life of 
Bishop Berkeley. 

He married Sally W. Sneed, of Williamsborough, the year of 
his graduation, and began, about the same time, to study for the priest- 
hood. He was ordained deacon, April 29, 1821, by the Rt. Rev. 
Richard C. Moore, of Virginia; and priest, April 23, 1823, by the same 
bishop.* 

After his ordination, he was for four years rector of St. John’s 
Church, Williamsborough, and in charge of work in Halifax, Raleigh, 
Oxford, Milton and Hillsborough. In 1826, he moved to Hillsborough 
as rector of St. Matthew’s Church, which he had organized. In 1832, 
his wife died, and in 1835 he was married to Isabella Fleming of Pitts- 
borough.* 

His work at the University of North Carolina and in the com- 
munity of Chapel Hill, began in 1837 and continued to his election to 
the bishopric of Mississippi. In 1845, the University of Pennsylvania 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1847, he headed 
the committee from the university that welcomed President James K. 
Polk to commencement exercises. Brick for the church at Chapel Hill, 
the Chapel of the Cross, serving both university and community, were 

“Journal of the Diocese of Mississippi, 1850, p. 19. Journals of the diocese 
are hereafter cited as Journal. 

*Gilbert Cope, Genealogy of the Sharpless Family (Philadelphia, 1837), pp. 
+ ge ld National Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1899), 


‘Ibid. For Bishop Green’s career in North Carolina, see also Kemp Battle, 
History of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1907), 455ff and 546ff. 
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made at Dr. Green’s own expense on his farm outside of town. Surplus 
brick were sold to the university, and the proceeds added to the build- 
ing fund of the chapel. Such incidents demonstrate the many-sided 
activity of Green as chaplain-pastor-teacher. 

Of his work at Chapel Hill, he reported in 1837: “Every facility 
has been extended by the authorities of the college, and the most re- 
spectful attention paid to our services by the students.’*® As early as 
1831, before he had become officially connected with the university, he 
had delivered an oration there at the invitation of the literary societies on 
“The Influence of Christianity upon the Welfare of Nations.’ 

In addition to his work as teacher and pastor to town and gown, 
he was active in the affairs of the diocese. He served as president 
of the standing committee and on the committee on the Episcopal 
School (which school developed into the present St. Mary’s College, 
Raleigh).* He made a diocesan-wide appeal for help in erecting the 
Chapel of the Cross, so that the building was partly finished by 1843.° 

In 1823 he had served as emissary from the North Carolina diocesan 
convention to inform the Rev. John S. Ravenscroft of his election as 
first bishop of North Carolina.'’® Ravenscroft, a man of pronounced 
views and determined personality, exerted a “potent influence,” not only 
on the future first bishop of Mississippi, but, as already mentioned, on 
those other Southern bishops (Otey, Polk, Freeman, Cobbs) who were 
connected with one another and with Church life in North Carolina and, 
later, in Mississippi. 

At least two published accounts of Ravenscroft’s life were written 
by Bishop Green, and these make clear the close relation between the 
two men.'' This connection helps to explain the origin of that strong 
churchmanship which marked Bishop Green’s career in Mississippi. 
Bishop Ravenscroft, who had come into the Church from the Methodists, 
was, Bishop Green himself tells us, a “High Churchman” and “‘an avowed 
follower of Hobart.”** And Bishop Hobart of New York has been 


‘Archibald Henderson, The Campus of the First State University (Chapel Hill, 
1949), pp. 93 and 138. 

®Journal of the Diocese of North Carolina, 1837, p. 17. The North Carolina 
Journals are hereafter cited as N. C. Journal. 

™W. M. Green, The Influence of Christianity Upon the Welfare of Nations 
(Hillsborough, 1831). 

8N. C. Journal, 1838, pp. 26 and 31. 

®N. C. Journal, 1844, p. 25. 

10Marshall DeL. Haywood, Lives of the Bishops of North Carolina (Raleigh, 
1910), p. 51. 

LiThese appeared as a 28-page pamphlet (Stephen B. Weeks, Bibliography of 
the Historical Literature of North Carolina, Cambridge, Mass., 1895, p. 43), and in 
The American Quarterly Church Review, XXII, 4 (January, 1871), pp. 546ff. 
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well described as “probably the most Catholic bishop in the Anglican 
Communion” during his time.** Hobart’s watchword, “Evangelical 
Truth and Apostolic Order,” was equally appropriate to the first bishop 
of North Carolina and the first bishop of Mississippi. 

Bishop Green has been described as “an old-fashioned High Church- 
man.”** The roots of that churchmanship are to be found in those 
North Carolina years under Bishop Ravenscrift. Hobart . . . Ravens- 
croft . . . Green—that is the succession. It is a relationship that in- 
dicates once again the far-reaching influence of John Henry Hobart on 
the Episcopal Church, and is important for an understanding of the kind 
of leadership that Bishop Green gave to the Church in Mississippi. 
It was a leadership that emphasized the sacraments, the apostolic succes- 
sion and the authority of the Church, and that was, at the same time, 
strongly missionary-minded. 

In the final years of his episcopate, Bishop Green still testified 
to the influence of Bishop Ravenscroft, when he recalled that as a young 
priest he had received a blessing from that bishop on his deathbed. 
Bishop Green wrote: “Whatever favor, either from God or man, 
may since have come upon [me, I] willingly ascribe in good part to 
the benediction of that dying hour.”* 

In North Carolina, Dr. Green was likewise close to the Rt. Rev. 
Levi Silliman Ives, a one-time Presbyterian and son-in-law of Bishop 
Hobart, who succeeded Bishop Ravenscroft as bishop in 1831. When 
in 1845, Bishop Ives set up at Valle Crucis “a missionary establishment,” 
that developed into one of the first monastic foundations in the Anglican 
Church since the Reformation, Dr. Green, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on the state of the Church, signed and probably wrote the report 
wishing success to the new venture.** Later, in 1850, Bishop Ives re- 
ferred in his convention adddress to Dr. Green’s election as bishop 
of Mississippi: “In the removal of this brother, the Diocese has sus- 
tained a serious loss, while the Diocesan feels that he has been de- 
prived of the counsel of a sincere friend and able presbyter.”"” It is cer- 
tain, however, that Bishop Green shared none of the extreme views 
that were to propel Bishop Ives, in 1852, into the Church of Rome. 

12] bid. 

183George E. DeMille, The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal 
Church (Philadelphia, 1941), p. 24. 

14By his grandson, the Rt. Rev. W. M. Green, II, fourth bishop of Mississippi, 
to the writer. 

15W. M. Green in The American Quarterly Church Review, op. cit., p. 552. 


16N. C. Journal, 1845, pp. 11 and 35. 
17N. C. Journal, 1850, p. 15. 
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Bishop Green referred on several occasions to his friendship with 
another prominent High Churchman, Dr. William A. Muhlenberg, 
founder of the first religious order for women in the American Church ; 
and Dr. Muhlenberg supplied financial assistance to Bishop Green for his 
work in Mississippi."* 

Founded in 1826, the diocese of Mississippi had shown slow but 
steady growth. In 1850, there were, according to Bishop Green’s own 
figures, “but ten places in the Diocese containing regularly organized 
Parishes and suitable Houses of Worship, viz: Vicksburg, Natchez, Jack- 
son, Columbus, Woodville, Holly Springs, Yazoo City, Kirkwood [ Madi- 
son County], Church Hill and Epiphany [Claiborne County]; at two 
only of which was to be found a rectory.”’* 

Large portions of the diocese were still sparsely settled, and during 
all of his episcopate much of Bishop Green’s work was that of a 
missionary. At the end of his first year in Mississippi, he reported that 
he had traveled more than 4,500 miles, preached 124 times, baptized 
45 persons, confirmed 106, and celebrated the Holy Communion 25 times. 
In his travels over the diocese, he used whatever method of trans- 
portation was available: train (passenger and freight), steamboat, car- 
riage, and horse and muleback.” 

In 1850, 16 churches of the diocese reported 441 communicants. 
Four other churches unreported in 1850, but active, had listed 101 com- 
municants in 1849. This indicates a total number of communicants in 
1850 of, at least, 542. The population of the state, about evenly divided 
between white and Negro, was 606,526, a ratio of 1 communicant to 
every 1,119 persons. In 1880, near the close of Bishop Green’s epis- 
copate, the ratio had improved to 1 communicant for every 667 of the 
population (based on a reported 1,694 communicants and a state popu- 
lation of 1,131,597) .*" 

One of the things in which Bishop Green always showed great in- 
terest, and which had much to do with the success of his episcopate, was 
that of education. Since he had himself been a teacher, and since he began 
his episcopate at a time when public educational facilities were meager, 
this was, perhaps, to be expected. But Bishop Green made clear in 
his first address to the diocesan convention that his concern was not 
only with the lack of schools, but with what was taught and who was 
doing the teaching in the schools that there were. His remarks have 
relevance today: 

18Journal, 1854, p. 93. 

Journal, 1880, p. 39. 


20Journal, 1851, p. 27. 
21Figures from Journals, of years indicated. 
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“IT am well persuaded the Church is never to press for- 
ward with that steady, onward speed which we all so much 
desire, until our sons and daughters are instructed by those and 
those only who have themselves been taught by the Church.’’** 


The most ambitious educational undertaking inspired and spon- 
sored by Bishop Green was that of St. Andrew’s College, a diocesan 
institution, and the first college with its own grounds and buildings to 
be established in Jackson. This school was opened in 1852.** Another 
Church college, Rose Gates College, opened in the northern part of 
the diocese at Okolona in 1859, with Bishop Green as president of the 
board.** Neither college was able to survive the destructive effects of 
yellow fever and the Civil War. The present bishop’s residence and 
diocesan office, Battle Hill, occupy part of the site of St. Andrew’s 
College. 

A parochial school organized in connection with Christ Church, 
Holly Springs, in 1842, became in 1844, under the rectorship of the 
Rev. Francis L. Hawks, “an institution of learning for males, of the 
highest order.” The school was incorporated in 1846, under the name of 
St. Thomas’ Hall. With the encouragement of Bishop Green, St. 
Thomas’ Hall was expanded (there were 90 students in 1855), and con- 
tinued to serve the diocese throughout his episcopate. It was closed 
temporarily during the Civil War, but was reopened in 1867 with 40 
students. In 1898, a fire destroyed the main buildings of the school, 
and it was permanently closed.” 

Bishop Green also did much to insure the success of Trinity 
School, which the Rev. Thomas S. Savage, of Trinity Church, Pass 
Christian, established in 1850. This school, with both boys and girls 
in residence, had 70 boards in 1858. Although closed during the Civil 
War, Dr. Savage took up this work again in 1866, with the Rev. John 
E. C. Smedes assisting in the girls’ school. After the retirement of 
Bishop Green, and under the name of the Pass Christian Institute, 
the school continued to the turn of the century.”* 

Bishop Green was also active in supporting plans for a great South- 
ern university, to be modeled on Oxford University and to be owned 
by all of the Southern dioceses. Formal organization took place at a 
meeting on Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Tennessee, July 4, 1857.7" 


22Journal, 1850, p. 21. 

23Journal, 1852, p. 33. 

24Journal, 1860, p. 32. 

25Inventory of the Church Archives of Mississippi: Diocese of Mississippi 
(Jackson, 1940), p. 34. Hereafter cited as Inventory. 

26[bid., pp. 35-36. 

27George R. Fairbanks, History of the University of the South (Jacksonville, 
1905), p. 22. 
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The name, University of the South, was suggested by Bishop Green.** 
Reorganized and opened after the Civil War, the University of the 
South has become one of the Church’s best known institutions. 

In addition to the schools with more or less official diocesan back- 
ing, there were many parochial schools in the diocese, established and 
carried on with the warm encouragement of Bishop Green. Indeed, most 
of the diocesan clergy established local schools in which they taught 
during the week or which they supervised. So far as this writer has 
been able to discover, such schools existed, at one time or another, in 
every parish of the diocese. At least three flourishing parishes were 
centered, not in a town, but in a rural establishment of church, rectory 
and school: St. John’s, Early Grove, Marshall County; St. Phillip’s, 
Kirkwood, Madison County; and Epiphany, Claiborne County. 

Much of the missionary work of the diocese in the 1850's was ear- 
ried on through the Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church tor 
Diffusing Christian Knowledge in the Diocese of Mississippi. This 
society, successor to the earlier Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Advancement of Christianity in Mississippi, was first projected in 1849 
and established in 1850, following the warm endorsement of Bishop 
Green in his first convention address.” 

The constitution showed that the society hoped to bring the Church 
to Negroes as well as whites. Among other objectives, the constitu- 
tion stated that: 


“It shall be the duty of the Society to aid and assist owners 
of plantations who are desirous to give religious instruction 
to their slaves, and to give information of such persons to the 
Bishop, in the order that he may provide suitable missionaries 
to organized parishes on said plantations.” 


Personally, and through the agency of the missionary society, Bishop 
Green encouraged the Church’s work with Negroes. By 1860, the 
number of Negroes baptized annually was up to 434.*° 

In 1861, eleven years after Bishop Green had taken office as bishop 
of Mississippi, it was evident that his wise and patient leadership, his 
encouragement of schools, missions and the full teaching of the Church's 
faith, had borne good fruit. Parishes were established in all parts of 
the diocese, varying in size from the 252 communicants at Trinity 
Church, Natchez, and 187 at Christ Church, Vicksburg, in which river 
towns the parishes were among the oldest in the diocese, to 12 com- 

*8George R. Fairbanks, History of the University of the South (Jack- 
sonville, 1905), p. 31. 

**The account of the Society's activity is based on this writer’s “The Society 
for the Advancement of Christianity in Mississippi,” in H1storIcAL MAGAZINE OF 


THE Prorestant EptscopaL XIV (Sept., 1945), pp. 264-269. 
8°Journal, 1860, p. 80. 
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municants at St. Jude’s, Corinth, and 4 at the newly established Meridian 
mission. St. Andrew’s, Jackson, destined to become the largest parish 
in the diocese, had 116 communicants. 

On Christmas Day, 1860, Bishop Green wrote of uniting “with the 
rector and congregation of St. Andrew’s Church [Jackson] in cele- 
brating the memorial which Our Lord has commanded us to make in 
remembrance of His blessed passion and precious death.”** Two weeks 
later, on Jannary 9, 1861, the State of Mississippi withdrew from the 
Federal Union. On July 3, the Southern bishops met at Montgomery, 
Alabama, to consider how the Church was affected by the civil and politi- 
cal changes. 

The organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Con- 
federate States of America was the result of political necessity.** As 
expressed by Bishop Green: 


Whilst the State is thus passing through the fires of a 
painful revolution, how thankful should we be that the Church is 
at peace; and that although our political relations towards our 
brethren . . . have been severed, no change of name, of gov- 
ernment, or national interest, will be able to lessen our affec- 
tion for them as fellow members with us of the One, Holy and 
Apostolic Communion.** 


As a Catholic churchman, Bishop Green did express regret that 
the name “Protestant Episcopal” was taken over by the Confederate 
Church. “If any form or phase of Christianity on this continent,” he 
wrote, “deserves the name of Catholic or American Catholic, it is our 
own Anti-Roman, Anti-Sectarian Branch of Christ’s Church.”** 

After the war, when the Southern dioceses resumed their connection 
with those in the North, Bishop Green expressed his gratitude at being 
able “to show the world that the Holy Catholic Church of Christ, how- 
ever separated by political boundaries is still one.”’** 

In 1863, Bishop Green referred in moving terms to his gratifi- 
cation that President Jefferson Davis had “openly professed his faith 
in Christ and laid himself with all his honors at His feet,” by re- 
ceiving the sacrament of Confirmation and becoming a communicant 
of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Virginia.*® The Davis family had 

Journal, 1861, p. 50. 

82For an account of the Confederate Church, see: Joseph B. Chesire, The 
Church in the Confederate States (New York, 1912); also “The Church in the 
Confederate States” issue of HrstortIcaL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
Cuurcn, XVII (Dec., 1948), pp. 307-448. 

33Journal, 1861, p. 35. 

84Journal, 1867, p. 38. 

bid., p. 64 

86Flizabeth Weddell, St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Virginia (Richmond, 
1931), I, pp. 160-161. Several letters between President Davis and Bishop Green 


are in Jefferson Davis: Constitutionalist, edited by Dunbar Rowland (10 vols. 
Jackson, 1923). 
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originally been Baptists, but Samuel Davis, brother of Jefferson, had 
been a delegate from the diocese of Mississippi to the New Orleans con- 
vention of 1835, which discussed the formation of a southwestern dio- 
cese."’ Jefferson’s mother was confirmed at St. Paul’s, Woodville, in 
1842,°* and Jefferson Davis himself had been married in Natchez to 
Varina Howell by the Rev. David C. Page, of Trinity Church.** 

Following the war, when Davis was living on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast at Beauvoir, he was active in Church affairs, both at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Biloxi, and St. Mark’s, Mississippi City, and this service 
is recorded in memorials in both church buildings. In 1878, he was 
lay delegate from St. Mark’s to the diocesan council.*° 

At the war's end in 1865, Bishop Green summarized the condition 
of the diocese as follows: 


The reduced number of our clergy, the destruction of some 
of our churches, the robbery and defacement of others, the 
general impoverishment of our people, and the total ruin of 
many, joined to the complicated claims, the embittered feel- 
ings, and the disregard of moral obligations naturally grow- 
ing out of a protracted war; all this, with other causes . 
has thrown our Church several years back.** 


Of the 33 priests listed in 1861 as resident in the diocese, 21 
had left their parishes by 1867, and only eight churches had the same 
rectors at the end of the war that they had had at the beginnning. 
The Rev. M. Leander Weller, missionary at Hernando and Panola, 
and chaplain of the Ninth Mississippi Infantry,** was killed at Shiloh.** 
Others who enlisted included the Rev. Messrs. Thoms Pickett, Holly 
Springs ;** Edward Fontaine, Raymond ;** John C. Adams, Woodville ;** 
Frederick Elwell, Brandon and Clinton.** The Rev. F. W. Damus, 
Warren County,** and the Rev. Benjamin Miller, Church Hill,**, spent 


8*Journal of a Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church from the Dio- 
ceses of Mississippi and Alabama and the Clergy and Churches of Louisiana (New 
Orleans, 1835), p. 7. 

®8St. Paul's Parish Register, Woodville, Miss. 

Trinity Register, Natchez, Miss. 

Journal, 1878, p. 10. 

*tJournal, 1867, p. 64. 

*2Vississippi Official and Statistical Register (1908), p. 582. 

**Journal, 1867, p. 43. 

44Manuscript autobiography of Rev. James T. Pickett in Diocese of Mississippi 
Archives, Jackson 

“Staff Officers of the Confederate Army (Washington, 1891), p. 55. 

*6Journal, 1867, p. 43. 

p. $1. 

**Jbid., p. 43. 
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much time ministering in camp and hospital, although not actually en- 
rolled as chaplains. Church property, of course, suffered greatly. All 
Church schools were forced to close during the war, except the parochial 
school at the rural parish of Kirkwood, Madison County.*° 

With the coming of peace, bishop, priests and people showed them- 
selves eager to restore normal Church life and meet the opportunities 
of the post-war period. The bishop observed that, in one respect at 
least, the war had improved the Church’s position: “The prejudice, 
opposition, and misrepresentation,” he said, “which have hitherto been so 
rife in regard to our branch of the Holy Catholic Church seem, to a 
great extent, to have given way.”*' The committee on the state of 
the Church agreed with the bishop and suggested that the change might 
be attributed to “the devotion of our clergy to the soldiery,” and the fact 
that our unity has been preserved intact.’’** 

The bishop had continued his visitations over the diocese during 
the war, passing through the warring armies with little regard for 
his personal safety. His home at Jackson, destroyed during the Vicks- 
burg campaign, was not rebuilt during his lifetime. (The site has 
since been known as Battle Hill.) After the war, he spent part of 
his time each year at Sewanee, Tennessee, where a second founding of 
the University of the South was achieved in 1866, and of which he be- 
came chancellor in 1867.°* 

Most of the fall, winter and spring months were spent in traveling 
over the diocese, performing his episcopal duties as much as increasing 
age and infirmity permitted. When, in the 1870's, his son, Duncan C. 
Green, became rector of Grace Church, Canton, he made the Canton 
rectory his Mississippi home.** 

Even during the distractions of War and Reconstruction, the bishop 
was not so preoccupied that he lost touch with the general course 
of events in the Church. In 1867, he took occasion to acknowledge 
the benefits that such men as John Keble, John Mason Neale, Edward 
Pusey and the Oxford Movement generally had brought to the Anglican 
Communion. He mentioned especially the improvement in the ex- 
terior and interior appearance of church buildings, the greater rever- 

5°Journal, 1867, pp. 13 and 60. St. Thomas’ Hall, Holly Springs, and Trinity 
School, Pass Christians, soon reopened, as mentioned above. The Rev. Albert 
Lyon conducted a boys’ school at Chatawa, 1866-69, ¥ St. Stephen’s Academy, 
Vicksburg, 1869-72. [Inventory, p. 87; Journal, 1869, Re 1872, p. 53). At 
Grenada, the Rev. Stephen H. Green, youngest son at bishop, established a 
parochial school in 1878 [Journal, 1879, p. 24]. 

SiJournal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States My America (New York, 1868), p. 319. 

52Journal, 1868, 44. 


53Fairbanks, op. pp. 70-82. 
54Journal, 1871, pp. 3, 71. 
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ence disployed in worship, and the increased respect for the sacraments 
and the apostolic succession.** 
Among other things, the bishop said : 


The sacraments of our holy religion are now regarded not 
merely as signs or remembrances of the grace that is in Christ 
but also as a means or channel by which that grace is imparted to 
the true believer . . . The more intelligent of our Communion 
now plainly see that there can be no authority to minister in 
God’s name if it comes not in an unbroken succession from 
the Apostles; and we rejoice this day in the undoubting belief 
that no branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church stands on a 
firmer foundation than our own."* 


Bishop Green was as outspoken in regard to the errors of the Roman 
Church as he was fervent in supportng the Catholic nature of Anglican- 
ism. In 1851, he referred to his support of the “Solemn Protest,” ad- 
dressed by the bishop of Oxford against the “recent invasion of the 
rights of that Church [of England] by the Bishop of Rome.” This was 
in reference to the establishment of a Roman hierarchy in England. 
The claims of the Church of England against Rome, Bishop Green 
pointed out, were “derived from the Word of God . . . and the Canons 
of the Catholic Church.”** 

Following the Vatican Council of 1870, Bishop Green, voiced his 
approval of the English bishops who had denied “the Ecumenical charac- 
ter of that Council,” and rejected “its unscriptural dogmas and its ex- 
clusive claim to Catholicity.””. The bishop delared it to be “our duty 
as a Diocese to join our Mother Church of England in lifting our voice 
against the uncatholic claims of the Council—especially the impious 
attribute of personal Infallibility with which it has invested the Bishop of 
Rome.”*** 

In Mississippi, in spite of the general hard times of the post-Civil 
War period, bishop, priests and laity continued their efforts, so general 
over the diocese before the war, of ministering to the needs of the Negro 
population as well as the white. Of the Negroes, the bishop declared that 
“their imposed freedom has already reduced them to poverty and suf- 
fering,” but he rejoiced that “many of them are beginning to find their 

‘Journal, 1867, p. 23. These remarks of Bishop Green were occasioned by and 
in opposition to a “Declaration on Ritualism,” drafted by three bishops in 1866 
[E. Clowes Chorley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church 
(New York, 1946), p 375]. 

“Journal, 1867, p. 23. On the death of E. B. Pusey, Bishop Green again 
praised him and referred to Pusey’s notable work “in the exposition and defence 
of Catholic truth.” [Journal, 1883, p. 30.) 

‘Journal, 1851, p. 30 

*SJournal, 1871, p. 61. 
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best advisers and protectors in their former masters; and are also 
gradually returning to the altars of the Church.”** 

The bishop frequently referred with regret to the confusion and 
dislocation of Negro life resulting from war and sudden emancipation. 
At one settlement, he spoke of the plantation chapel that was “once 
crowded with well instructed servants, now scattered over the land, 
left to their own guidance, and, worse than all, fast coming under the 
influence of a religious teaching as blasphemous as it is unscriptural.” 
At this time he baptized three Negro children, “a remnant of a former 
faithful household.”*® 

Although the comments of Bishop Green and others who had 
worked in the diocese before and after the Civil War, are evidence 
that it was “much more difficult for white men to reach these people 
than before the war,”*' yet progress was made. The Rev. George S. 
Carraway of Terry said: “On several occasions the Church has been 
open for the freedmen, when their appreciation of the privilege has 
been shown by their large attendance. Many now worship with the 
white congregation, and . . . some participate in the Holy Com- 
munion,””*? 

In Warren County, south of Vicksburg, work begun by the Rev. 
F. W. Damus was continued after the war by the Rev. Edmund Charles 
Laughlin, Jr., who devoted his entire ministry to this field. Under the 
name of the Church of the Holy Communion, this work continued until 
Mr. Laughlin’s death in 1889.* 

Bishop Green not only encouraged all such efforts, but in 1873 
reported that the Rev.William K. Douglas of Dry Grove, Hinds County, 
was instructing “Mr. George H. Jackson, a colored Candidate for 
Orders, of liberal education, of good practical sense and every way 
fitted to advance the good cause to which he has devoted himself.’’** 
On May 13, 1874, the bishop ordained Jackson as deacon*—the first 
ordination of a Negro in the diocese of Mississippi, and one of the first, 
if not the first, in the South. 

Other candidates, too, were placed under the care of Dr. Douglas at 
Dry Grove, although Jackson seems to have been the only Negro. 
Some six or seven men, “no one of them prepared to enter any of our 
theological seminaries,’"* were living at Dry Grove with Dr. Douglas and 
studying for holy orders. This was plainly an attempt to meet post- 


‘Journal, 1868, p. 29. 
6°Journal, 1871, p. 55. 
61 Journal, 1868, p. 62. 
62fournal, 1867, p. 34. 
®3Jnventory, p. 75. 
64Journal, 1873, p. 25. 
®5 Journal, 1875, p. 15. 
®6Journal, 1874, p. 23. 
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war conditions realistically. Bishop Green himself raised the money to 
defray the living expenses of these students, and in this he was assisted 
by the Society for the Increase of the Ministry of the national Church.** 

The work at Dry Grove became known as the Bishop Green Train- 
ing School. This effort had first been projected in 1872, making use 
of the rectory of the Church of the Holy Comforter, Dry Grove, and 
two cottages nearby. The original four students in residence were in- 
structed by Dr. Douglas in “elementary Literary studies and in the 
exegesis of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures.” Dr. Douglas was assisted 
by his wife and sister and the Ladies’ Society of the Church of the 
Holy Comforter."* 

By 1876, the school was using four buildings, and by 1878 had 
obtained a library of 1,000 volumes. Nine churches had been organized 
or reorganized near the school. The school, however, suffered severely 
in the yellow fever epidemic of 1878, as did the rest of the diocese. Dr. 
Douglas’ wife and sister and three students died of the disease,*® and 
the school never recovered from this misfortune. Within a year or two 
it was closed. 

Although the Bishop Green Training School was in operation only 
a few years, it furnished a number of priests to the diocese, and had 
10 postulants enrolled in 1878, the peak year."° The fact that the school 
was largely a self-contained, communal enterprise, suggests a comparison 
with the school and “missionary establishment” that Bishop Ives had 
established in North Carolina and that Bishop Green had commended 
in the 1840's. 

In 1880, Bishop Green had been for thirty years at the head of the 
diocese. In spite of war, depression, and plague, the Church had gone 
forward. Twenty-four parishes had become 51, two rectories had become 
11, and 41 new churches had been built." Communicant strength 
had increased from 542 to 1,694. With a state population of 1,131,597, 
this was a ratio of 1 communicant to every 667 persons. This was almost 
double the communicant-population ratio of 1850, which was 1 to 1,119. 

There were 235 Sunday School School teachers and 1,857 scholars 
in 1880."* Parish budgets totaled $27,731.21, and the diocesan budget 
$2,974.61"*—both figures being less than in 1860, just prior to the Civil 
War, and indicating the continued hard times. 

*tJournal, 1874, p. 23. 
*8This account of the school is based on Inventory, p. 38. 
6°Journal, 1879, pp. 18 anl 28. Other casualties of the fever were the Rev. 


W. B. Littlejohn, Trinity Church, Yazoo City, and the Rev. Duncan C. Green, 


St. James, Greenville, the latter a son of the bishop [Journal, 1879, p 18). 
Journal, 1878, p. 33. 


T1Journal, 1880, p. 39. 
72] bid., pp. 67, 71. 
T3]bid., p. 73. 
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actively at work in the diocese, and the Rt. Rev. William Forbes Adams, 
a Mississippian and retired missionary bishop of New Mexico and 
Arizona, was serving as rector of Holy Trinity Church, Vicksburg, and , 
giving episcopal assistance to Bishop Green."* 

Eighty-two years old in 1880, Bishop Green pointed out that his 
physical condition made it difficult for him to give the diocese the atten- 
tion and supervision it should have. He requested that an assistant 
bishop be elected."* It was not until 1882 that the diocesan council 
elected the Rt. Rev. John Henry Wingfield, missionary bishop of North- 
ern California, as assistant bishop. However, this election was de- 
clined."* 

Later, in November, 1882, a special meeting of the council elected 
the Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, rector of Trinity Church, New 
Orleans, as assistant bishop. Bishop Thompson was consecrated in New 
Orleans, February 24, 1883."7 This day, it will be recalled, is the Feast 
of St. Matthias, the same as that on which Bishop Green had been 
consecrated. 

In 1884, Bishop Green turned over full charge of diocesan affairs 
to Bishop Thompson."* In 1885, he published the only full-length volume 
to come from his pen, a biography of that former student of his at the 
University of North Carolina, whom he had instructed in the faith and 
baptized, and who had become the first bishop of Tennessee: James 
Hervey Otey.”® 

Though the body of Bishop Green grew feeble with age, his moral 
and spiritual strength, his zeal for the Church as the instrument of 
God’s grace, never faltered. In his last years, he spoke often of the in- 
creasing desire among all Christians for Christian unity and of its im- 
portance. But he warned: 


The true unity of the Church consists not merely in our 
being “kindly affectioned one to another,” but in the preser- 
vation of a scriptural Faith, and in holding communion with an 
Apostolic Ministry. These, Blessed be God, are our rich in- 
heritance. Let us be truly thankful for them and daily pray 
that all who profess and call themselves Christians may soon 
be led into the way of Truth and hold the Faith, not only in 
the bond of peace and righteousness of life, but in communion 
4] bid., 5. 
™Ibid., p. 41. 
‘ogra 1882, pp. 58, 60- 
*TJournal of the ba Council, 1882, p. 7; Journal, 1883, p. 23. 
78Journal, 1884, p. 19. 


7William M. ag Memoir of Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey, D. D., LL. D., 
The First Bishop of Tennessee (New York, 1885). 
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with the one, visible, organic and Divinely appointed Body of 
Christ.*° 


This same appeal was a prominent part of the devoted bishop’s 
last address to the diocesan council, and the words which he used on 
that occasion are fitting ones to conclude the record of his blessed and 
fruitful years as bishop of Mississippi: 


Is there not a call upon each and all of us who bear the 
name of Christ, to ask ourselves what we can do towards meet- 
ing and promoting this looking after Catholic truth and order? 
Organic unity . . . is bound to come at last and should daily 
be prayed for. Let us with loving and sympathizing hearts 
await God's own time, when ignorance and passion and preju- 
dice shall have had their day and all who have the name of 
Christ shall be of one body, as well as one spirit, to the glory 
of God the Father." 


Bishop Green died at Sewanee, Sexagesima Sunday, February 13, 
1887, and was buried at Jackson, February 17, being at the time of his 
death chancellor of the University of the South and the eldest bishop in 
the American Church." 

The Rt. Rev. William Forbes Adams, serving as rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Vicksburg, preached a memorial sermon before the 
sixtieth council of the diocese of Mississippi, meeting at Jackson, May 
10, 1887. Of Bishop Green, he said: 


He was not a hard master, nor given to rebuke. He never 
quite learned the imperative mood and never at all the tone 
of it. Yet was he obeyed with a willing and glad obedience. 

. . There was the strength of authority in his very gentleness ; 
and in the life that he led before our eyes there was a rule direc- 
tive of conduct; and these were in themselves more potent 
than all the canons ancient and modern.** 


So lived and died the first bishop of Mississippi. His best epitaph 
may be paraphrased from his earliest episcopal address, delivered in 
St. Andrew's Church, Jackson, in 1850: 


“Upon the safe and happy middle-ground of Catholic truth 
was he ever found, battling for God and His Church.” 


8°Journal, 1874, p. 26. 

St Journal, 1886, p. 34 

82Journal, 1887, pp. 24, 26. A letter written to Jefferson Davis describing ° 
the last hours of the bishop says, “The very night before his death, he asked for 
The Life of President Davis and said to his children, ‘He is a noble man, and 
every one should read that book that he may know how to live.” [Dunbar 
Rowland (ed.), Jefferson Davis: Constitutionalist (Jackson, 1923), X, p. 530.] 

83 Journal, 1887, p- 65. 
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LETTERS FROM THE REVEREND DAVID LOVE 
TO HORATIO SHARPE, 1774-1779 


By James High* 
INTRODUCTION, 


#3) N contrast to the well known stories of Maryland’s Bennett 
me Allen and Jonathan Boucher, there is the poignant story of 
another minister of the Church of England, David Love." 

Not much more is known about Love than what these letters re- 
veal. He was ordained about April 12, 1764, for he received the King’s 
Bounty on that date; and on April 28, 1764, Cecilius Calvert wrote to 
Horatio Sharpe, governor of Maryland (1753-1769) : 


“ 


. . « The Rev. Mr. Love was by my recomdation (sic) 
ordained in the Arch-Bishop Chappell at Lambeth & for whom 
I pray y" friendship.” 


In 1765, Love was appointed rector of one of the lesser parishes 
of the colony, All Hallows, Ann Arundel County, where he remained 
until the Revolutionary War forced him out.* 


*Mr. High, of the University of California, Los Angeles, has recently com- 
pleted a biography of Horatio Sharpe, colonial governor of Maryland (1753- 
1769), of which this essay is a by-product—Editor's note, 

1See Josephine Fisher, “Bennett Allen, Fighting Parson,” Maryland Historical 
Magazine, XXXIX (May, 1944), 66-71. 

Another well known clergyman was Jonathan Boucher, one of the gun carry- 
ing, loyalist preachers whose lives were turbulent and bitter. His Reminiscences 
of an American Loyalist (London, 1925) indicates his distaste for the patriots 
which was stretched to include Governor Sharpe and many others with whom 
Boucher clashed. He had previously been the tutor of young Custis, George 
Washington’s step-son, and very friendly with the latter, but as time went on 
he found that Washington's views were no less hateful to him than those of 
William Paca. He fought bitterly with Paca in the Maryland Gazette over the 
principles of democracy versus those of absolutism. He thought Paca, Chase, 
and Hammond were “beasts,” that Washington was either a fool or a knave, and 
that Sharpe was a “weak man, too much subject to influence.” Paca wanted to 
forget “ . . . person Boucher,” whose attitude “savours more of Toddy than 
Truth.” [Maryland Gazette, March 11, 1773, No. 1435, and passim throughout 
1772-1773.] 

For a general view of the clergymen of Maryland in the pre-revoluntionary 
period, see Nelson Waite Rightmyer, “The Character of the Anglican Clergy 
of Colonial Maryland,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XLIV (December, 1949), 
229-250. Also, thid., in HistoricaAL MAGAZINE oF THE EpiscopaL CnurcH, XIX 
(June, 1950), 112-132. 

2Fothergill, 41. KB, Md.; Md. Archives, 31.549; Ibid., 31:567-8. [For these 
references, I am indebted to Dr. Nelson W. Rightmyer.] 
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David Love was the younger brother of Captain Love, skipper of 
a ship trading between Maryland and England, and with whom Sharpe 
left the province July 10, 1773, for what he thought would be “about a 
year.”* Sharpe expected to return to Maryland as governor not later 
than “the Spring of '76,” but his hopes that “a firm and lasting Agree- 
ment . . . to the satisfaction of both Great Britain and the Colonies” 
would be “brought about” were not realized.* 

During the next three uncertain years, without his friend and pro- 
tector, the gentle, unworldly clergyman found the rising crescendo of 
political fervor overwhelming. A few letters written by his cultured 
hand, obviously the work of an educated, careful person, lie unmolested 
in the British Museum. They give testimony, in their friendly and frank 
reporting, to the loyalty, honesty, delicacy of feeling, and lack of mundane 
experience of their author. Duty to conscience and principles, loyalty to 
king and friends, are the keynotes. If he complained a little at having 
his salary cut down to two hundred pounds currency by an act of 
assembly, he was quite willing to acquiesce, since “ . . . this law has 
happily allayed that spirit of wrangling & debate which so long pre- 
vailed.””* 

To the great segment of population always caught in a revolution, 
who do not feel strongly about the issues one way or another, life can 
present aspects of hideous unreality. Ministers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury could be strong partisans in a political struggle, but the conservative 
mind of Colonel Sharpe’s correspondent desired only equanimity and 
tranquil acceptance of the order that he had known and understood. 
He first thought that by remaining aloof from what he considered the 


Sharpe to Cecilius Calvert, July 10, 1764, Archives of Maryland, Correspond- 
ence of Governor Horatio Sharpe, Vols. VI, IX, XIV, and XXXI (first part), 
edited by William Hand Browne (Baltimore, 1888-1912), XIV 166, wrote: 


“I shall according to your Desire provide for Revd Mr Love who 
seems I think to be a decent well behaved Man. I wish he may preach 
as well as he looks & pronounce English a little better than the Gen- 
erality of our Scotch Clergymen who hold at present so many of the 
Benefices in the Province that near half the Inhabitants have some 
Room for complaint they are obliged to pay their Minister for preach- 
ing to them in an unknown Tongue. It would be well therefore if you 
could now send us in a few from the English Universities since the 
Inhabitants do not seem fond of educating their Children for the Church.” 


Sharpe to General Frederick Haldimand, July 6, 1773, British Museum, 
Additional Manuscripts, 21673:170 (Library of Congress Transcripts.) 

3Maryland Gazette, August, 1773; Lady (Mathilda Ridout) Edgar, A Colonial 
Governor in Maryland, 1753-1773 (London, 1912), 250. 

*Sharpe to John Ridout, October 11, 1774; Ibid., 257. 

SLove to Sharpe, May 23, 1774, British Museum, Add. MSS. 15489 :232 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 
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petty squabbles of local politics his position would be secure. He wrote: 
“I never interfere, & seldom indeed even speak on the subject . . . .”* 

The assembly gave its final answer to the long argument over the 
support of Anglican clergymen when, in 1774, it passed the “4/ Act,” 
which provided the yearly payment by each tithable person of four shill- 
ings currency toward the salaries of the ministers. For a great many 
of the parishes, this meant a reduction. Love characteristically thought 
about the brighter side of the matter, and wrote that about “ .. . 
half of the Clergy gains by this new regulation . . . .”" The whole 
problem of authority over the Church and clergy in the colonies was 
bound up with the background of revolution. In Maryland, the as- 
sembly was bringing to a focus its resistance to imperial regulation. 
Church regulation was only one phase of this as far as the radical element 
was concerned. The clergy themselves were generally opposed to local 
control, especially since it cut their salaries. Sharpe and the Maryland 
proprietor had suggested a local seven-man commission composed of 
three ministers, three laymen and the governor to assume control of 
the local churches.* This, however, threatened the power of the ves- 
tries, which were somewhat identified with the assembly as to mem- 
bership and point of view. Love did not understand this situation very 
well, but his letters inadvertently shed some light on the activities and 
characters of several of the Maryland revolutionaries. 

Among his and Sharpe’s friends were Daniel of St. Thomas’ Jenifer, 
who became a member of the committee of safety; Dr. James Stewart, 
who was finally forced to leave the colony as a loyalist; John Ridout, 
Governor Sharpe’s former secretary, who had amassed a considerable 
fortune during his twenty years in America, and who, notwithstanding 
his loyalist sympathies, stayed in Maryland throughout the war and 
retained all his property. 

Love watched his friends develop politically without realizing the 
inevitable growth of revolutionary action. He saw Jenifer evolve from 
a member of Lord Baltimore’s council into a leader of the move for 
independence, not knowing what was happening, but by that very fact 
he was able to give an honest, naive appraisal of his own thoughts and 
feelings. He advised Daniel Dulany to “ . . . consider only the pub- 
lic utility. You may now compose all our disturbances, therefore let not my 
case prevent an amicable settlement.” It is “my disposition to acquiesce 


®Love to Sharpe, May 23, 1774, British Museum, Add. MSS. 15489:231 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 

TIbid., folio 232. 

®Sharpe to Frederick, sixth baron of Baltimore, June 11, 1767, Md. Arch., 
XIV, 401. Thomas John Clagett to Richard Sherlock, bishop of London, Fulham 
Palace Manuscripts, Maryland, No. 34 (Library of Congress Transcripts), also 
presents an alternative plan providing for five judges. 
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in the new regulation, & live in peace.’”® A little later he nostalgically 
thought of the old times that he had enjoyed with Sharpe, and how 
fine it would be when order was restored. 

Events of the next year moved so rapidly that Love wrote to Sharpe 
by the last conveyance . . . we can expect; a circumstance 
that gives me no small uneasiness.” This letter denotes a brave sad- 
ness, but at the same time a hopelessly reactionary outlook that could 
not possibly persist in America in 1775: 


“I do not know a more rational pleasure than correspond- 
ing with one’s friends, & nothing but necessity should rob me 
of that satisfaction. It is indeed only one of the many ill con- 
sequences of our unhappy disputes, which have now risen to a 
dreadful height, & when they will end, is beyond the reach of 
human penetration to 


Sharpe’s answers to these letters have passed into oblivion, but 
some of his ideas of the time, preserved in letters to other friends in 
America, give the counterpoint to his less worldly friend in Maryland in 
1775: “ . . . Farewell to our political correspondence. no more 
pamphlets, no more newspapers. What a change! God alone foresees 
the end of it.""' In July, 1775, Sharpe informed Ridout that English 
public opinion considers “ . . . your opposition is for Independency. 
Should this be once ascertained it will infallibly unite the people as one 
man in support of the ministry.”'* 

The avowed loyalists were either leaving the province or being asked 
to depart. The moderates were gradually being sifted and separated 
by circumstances. Daniel Dulany took his stand as a loyalist, and re- 
mained to discover his mistake. Daniel Jenifer and James Dick, both 
familiars of Sharpe and Love, became patriots. Love wrote that “. . . 
M’ Chalmers [the historian] . . . prosecutor of Harford County,” was 
departing. He“. . . had a good share of practice . . . His firm attach- 
ment to the government & proprietary interest, which he warmly de- 
fended both in conversation & writing, raised him enemies, who took 
advantage of the times to injure his business & reputation.”™ 

For those who wished to stay in America with safety, it became 
necessary to sign the Articles of Association. Love would not do so, 


*Love to Sharpe, May 23, 1774, British Museum, Add. MSS. 15489 :232-233 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 

Love to Sharpe, January 29, 1775, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :245- 
246 (Library of Congress Transcripts). 

Sharpe to Ridout, May 20, 1775, Edgar, op. cit., 262. 

12Sharpe to Ridout, July 10, 1775, ibid., 266. 

183Love to Sharpe, January 29, 1775, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :246 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 
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although it was the advice of the governor, Robert Eden, “who thought 
it the only possible means of security. His E[xcellency] kindly added, 
That as he knew my principles, & government could not at present 
protect its friends, he would therefore take care that my signing should 
not hereafter turn out to my disadvantage.”** This reasoning went 
against the grain of the minister’s character, and on September 15, 1775, 
he wrote: 


“I think it is wrong, & therefore risk the consequences of 
refusal. The fear of this has already forced many to leave the 
country. Among the clergy are Mess" Addison, Allen, 
Boucher, & Edmiston. I blame them not, but I dislike their 
conduct. It seems cowardly, & I’m resolved never to desert 
my post, but to do the duty of my parish as usual, & to be- 
have in a time of such difficulty, with greater circumspection. 
To act otherwise would be also making a very unworthy return 
for your kindness in fixing me here, & I would not wish to 
be charged with ingratitude . . . 


General Gage in Boston had already made his intentions clear, 
but Love still thought of an ultimate return to “regular government,” 
and a time when “ . the Province would again enjoy its former 
state of felicity.”** He maintained his optimistic vein, and refused his 
brother’s offer to take him back to England. He reinforced his argu- 
ment against return by his fear of seasickness which is “ . . . to me of 
all things the most terrible.”"** 

The events in America had convinced Sharpe by May, 1775, that the 
situation was hopeless, and he said of Governor Eden, that “ . . . If 
he gives up the Governorship before harmony is restored there are 
but few men that would accept it, of which number I shall not make 
one.”"* Love, less willing to face reality, even though he was closer 
to it, admitted that the situation was bad, but continued in his be- 
lief “ . . . in Providence [and] that a remedy will yet be found for 
all our political disorders.”*® 

A year later, when Governor Eden departed “ . . . by desire of 


144Love to Sharpe, January 29, 1775, British Museum, Add. MSS., 15489 :247 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 

15Love to Sharpe, September 15, 1775, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :241- 
242 (Library of Congress Transcripts). 

16] bid. 

17TLove to Sharpe, January 29, 1775, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :246-247 
(Library of Congress Transcript). 

18Sharpe to Ridout, May 20, 1775, Edgar, op. cit., 262. 

19Love to Sharpe, January 29, 1775, British Museum, Add MSS, 15489 :247-248 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 
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the Convention,” he still thought that a composition of differences would 
be reached in a short time. By then most people were convinced of 
the reality of the revolution, but Love wrote: “I’m unwilling to enter- 
tain such desponding thoughts, therefore hope the best, & trust in 

This sensitive and impractical minister belatedly tried to take the 
advice to farm his “ . . . Glebe by way of amusement to balance want 
of company, & on other more substantial accounts.”** His pitiable 
attempt to coax some return from a tiny patch of unfriendly soil is 
recorded in his neat, unhurried hand. He closed his last letter before 
war with the best regards of Daniel Jenifer and James Dick, members 
of the council of safety, to the former governor of Maryland, who was 
so soon to be on the opposite side in open warfare? 

Sharpe must have read David Love’s last letter with infinite sad- 
ness. Toward the close of 1779, with obviously no further hope of an 
amicable settlement, Love wrote: 


“I was obliged to leave my house, sell my furniture & & 
have since been a wanderer & vagabond without home or 
habitation, besides paying a treble tax for what I formerly pos- 
sessed . . . But no degree of suffering shall induce me to for- 
sake my principles. I trust in God a change will come in his 
good time, for which I wait with patience & submission.”* 


The change came, although it was not what Love had thought of. 
For, under date of May 31, 1780, the Journal of the State Council of 
Maryland records: 


“The Rev? M® David Love is Recommended to his Excel- 
lency Gen! Washington . . . for his License to go into the City 
of New York for the purpose of obtaining Passage to Great 
Britain. The said M® Love is not to return to this State 
. without the Leave of the Governor and Council.’’4 
20Love to Sharpe, June 7, 1776, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :251-252 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 
21Jbid., folio 252. 
22/hid., folio 253. 
28love to Sharpe, November 1, 1779, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :259- 
260 (Library of Congress Transcripts). 


*4Journal and Correspondence of the State Council of Maryland, May 31, 
1780, Archives of Maryland, XLIII, edited by C. C. Hall (Baltimore), 186. 
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THE LETTERS 


Londontown Maryland 
May 23, 1774 


Sir 

I had the acceptable favour of yours by Capt. Plowden, from 
whom I had also the additional pleasure to hear of your health & 
welfare. I was particularly happy to find by yours, that my Brother 
had been so agreeable to you on the passage; because a very different 
report had been spread here by the Pilot who attended you down the 
Bay. I was fully convinced his story was false, but could not help 
being uneasy, because I knew it would be readily believed by many, 
& because I had not the means in my power of contradicting it. My 
Brother was extremely displeased with the fellow at his arrival, & 
threatened to sue him, but has since wisely judged him beneath his 
notice. 

By this time I presume, you have heard of the proceedings of last 
winter session of Assembly. With their political squabbles I never in- 
terfere, and seldom indeed even speak on the subject of them, except 
with MF? Dick or M® Jenifer. This reserve I carried so far, That tho I 
officiated as Chaplain to the L. House, I never stayed after prayers to 
hear a single debate: Not even when the Clergy bill was in agitation, 
in the fate of which I was not a little interested. Our salary is now 
fixed at 4/ p™ tax for 12 years. This law has happily allayed that spirit 
of wrangling & debate which so long prevailed, & was carried such 
blameable lengths by all parties. I suppose about half of the Clergy gains 
by this new regulation, the rest of us will be considerable losers. As for 
myself, I shall not receive from my 1000 Taxables, near so much in Cur- 
rency, as I formerly did in Sterling, even rating Tobacco at a lower 
price than I ever sold for. But notwithstanding this difference in point 
of income, I gladly sacrificed my private interest to the public good, 
from a conviction, that nothing but the Law of last session could restore 
peace to the Province. Upon this principle, I repeatedly desired M* 
Jenifer to vote for the bill while it was depending in the U. House, as 
M® Montgomery also did I likewise spoke to M? Dulany & D* Stewart in 
favour of it. M* Dulany said, it might be a good succedaneum for the 
present, but twelve years is a long term, & your case is particularly 
hard. I answered, It is so, but lay my case aside, & consider only the 
public utility. You may now compose all our disturbances, therefore let 
not my case prevent an amicable settlement. If this opportunity is 
lost, it may perhaps be remembered hereafter with regret—In drawing up 


25Love to Sharpe, May 23, 1774, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :231-234 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 
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the Law, I wish a clause had been inserted respecting the Sherriffs man- 
ner of executing their office. I have 67 Insolvents returned last year. In 
the list are the names of many who have constantly paid me since the fall 
of last Inspection law: a proof both of the inclination & the ability of 
such persons, but the list is allowed by the Court, & I have no redress. 
As the strongest evidence of my disposition to acquiesce in the new 
regulation, & to live in peace, I have instructed the Sheriff to return 
2/ to all those who paid 5/ the last two years. By this step I shall 
lose considerably, but looking on it as an act of justice & as a sure way 
of putting a final end to all occasion of difference with the Parishioners, 
I will not be induced to change my opinion. I have not however dropt 
my action against M® Clapham, not that I mean to injure him, or pro- 
pose any advantage to myself by continuing it; but because I think that 
after the validity of the Law has been questioned, it ought to be judicially 
established, & because I think it scandalous that two or three men should 
claim an authority to declare when a Law shall be in force. This is in 
truth, assuming a right to dispense with Law, a power which the King 
himself I firmly believe, would not wish to exercise. 

Mr N. Anderson** died last week at M" Ridouts.*7 He had been 
ailing great part of the winter, & by his assiduous application to business, 
too much neglected his health, which D® Scott®* judges might be the 
cause of that consumptive disorder which proved fatal. 

M’ Renney” has also been in an extreme bad state of health. since 
Nov’ last, but is now getting better, & proposes I hear to officiate next 
Sunday at Church. 

My Glebe house is now repaired & | shall move to it in a few 
days. Could I be once favoured with your company there, I should 
reckon my happiness complete. To your generosity I esteem myself 
under obligations for all that I have. Gratitude is the only return I can 
make, a tribute which I hope you will always allow me to pay, & to ac- 
knowledge that Iam Sir. . . 

DAV. LOVE 

26“Mr N. Anderson” was a business associate of Governor Sharpe. He ac- 
companied Mrs. Ogle, John Ridout’s mother-in-law, and Sharpe to England in 
1773, acting as their agent. 

2tTJohn Ridout came to Maryland with Horatio Sharpe as his secretary in 
1753, and remained to found a family and fortune. He inherited much of Sharpe’s 
American property on the latter’s death in 1790. 

28Dr, Upton Scott, Sharp's physician, also accompanied the new governor 
to America in 1753. He was forced to leave when the Revolution broke out, but 
returned in 1780 with a passport signed by Benjamin Franklin. Archives of Mary- 
land, XLV, 227. 

2*Rev, Mr. Ranney” [sic] is listed as curate of St. Andrew’s Parish in St. 
Mary’s County, 1767, in Historical Connections relating to the American Colonial 
Church, edited by William Stevens Perry (Hartford, 1878), IV, 336. Robert 
Renney was licensed July 1, 1764, by the bishop of London for Virginia, but does 
not appear to have served there very long, if at all. 
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Londontown 
May 25, 1774 


Sir 

Since writing the inclosed, M™ Montgomery*' has been here, asking 
me to join with him & some other Clergymen in an Address to the 
Governor,*? thanking him for his regard to the Clergy; vindicating his 
motives for passing the 4/ Act, & reminding him of a promise to use his 
influence for procuring a repeal. These heads he told me were fur- 
nished by the Governor himself, in consequence of letters he had re- 
ceived from Lord Dartmouth* & the Bp. of London, & were drawn 
into form by M° Addison.** 

I refused to sign it for the following reasons—because I could 
not with truth vindicate the Governor's motives for passing the 4/ Act, 
having never been made acquainted with them ;-— because reminding the 
Governor of such a promise seemed indecent, as it was in effect leading 
him into this dilemma, whether to break his engagement to us, or to ap- 
pear as if he had given his Assent to the Law only that he might have an 
opportunity of applying for a repeal, but chiefly, because I did not 
wish for a repeal of that Law, in favour of which we had both requested 
Mr’ Jenifer to vote. 

I offered however to draw up an Address, thanking the Governor for 
showing his regard to the welfare of the Province & the peace of the 
Clergy, by passing the 4/ Act; wishing him also a safe passage & happy 
return to his government, without meddling in the least with policies— 
but yesterday M* Montgomery informed me that the Governor dis- 
approved of any Address which should not particularly desire a repeal. 

I heartily wish an Address of this nature had been agreeable to the 
Governor. I could with ease have got many of the Clergy to join me 
in it, all of them whom I have conversed with on the subject of the 
new regulation, having expressed their inclination to acquiesce in it, & 
their aversion to any measures that might have a tendency to renew 
our disturbances. 

I communicated to M* Jenifer the substance of my conversation 
with M® Montgomery on the subject of the Address, & he approved 


3°Love to Sharpe, May 25, 1774, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :235-236 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 

31John Montgomery, rector of Shrewsbury Parish in Kent County, 1775, 
had been one of the clergymen active in seeking establishment of the episcopal 
system in America. 

82Captain Robert Eden of the Coldstream Guards, last colonial governor of 
Maryland, succeeded Sharpe in 1769, and returned to England in 1776. He was 
married to the sister of Frederick Calvert, sixth and last baron of Baltimore. 
He returned to Maryland in 1783 to press his claim to the proprietary lands of 
the Baltimore family. 

38William Legge, second earl of Dartmouth, was considered in England to 
be a friend of the colonies. He was known as a devout Methodist. He served 
as president of the Board of Trade, 1765-1766, secretary of state for the colonies, 
1772-1775, and lord privy seal, 1775-1782. 
' ee Addison was rector of King George’s Parish in Prince George County, 
1775. 
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of my resolution, which was no small inducement with me to persevere 
in it. 
I shall frequently embrace with pleasure opportunities of writing you 
as they occur, & am with sincere regard, Sir 
Your much obliged & most hu Ser*. 
DAV. LOVE. 


III** 


Londontown, 29 Jan 1775 


Sir 

I embrace with pleasure the opportunity of writing you by this 
conveyance, the last of the kind we can expect; a circumstance that 
gives me no small uneasiness. For I do not know a more rational 
pleasure than corresponding with one’s friends, & nothing but necessity 
should rob me of that satisfaction. It is indeed only one of the many 
ill consequences of our unhappy disputes, which have now risen to a 
dreadful height, & when they will end, is beyond the reach of human 
penetration to say. However I meddle not with them, but keep retired, 
& visit only such of my acquaintances as can pass a few hours with- 
out political altercation. By this method I am much at home, but time 
never seems tedious. In my study & parish I find sufficient employ- 
ment, & my little garden affords amusement. Being therefore as easy as 
the temper of the times will permit, I often reflect with pleasure on my 
situation, & with gratitude for your kindness in fixing me in it, & since 
enabling me to repair the Glebe house, which now gives me so agreeable 
a shelter. Were you now at Whitehall,** I should be happy in passing 
much of my time in your company there. But however on my own 
account I may regret your absence, I believe you enjoy a greater 
share of happiness at present where you are. In the meantime I flatter 
myself with the hope of seeing you again in your own house, upon the 
return of such happy times as we have formerly known, which God 
grant may be soon. 

Many of my acquaintances have of late left the Province. I am 
chiefly concerned for the loss of M® Chalmers,** because of our intimacy. 
He was prosecutor of Harford County, & had besides a good share of 
practice. At parting, I gave him a letter to my Brother, who will intro- 
duce him to Sir J. Lindsay & the Earl of Dalhousie. His firm attach- 
ment to the government & proprietary interest, which he warmly de- 
fended both in conversation & writing, raised him enemies, who took 
advantage of the times to injure his reputation & business. 

Notwithstanding my unhealthy situation, by the power of bark & 
exercise I kept clear of Intermittents thro the summer & fall, tho the 

85Love to Sharpe, January 29, 1775, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :245- 
249 (Library of Congress Transcripts). 

86“Whitehall” was Governor Sharpe’s country house situated about eight 
miles from Annapolis, built in 1765 by William Buckland, Virginia architect and 
builder. It still stands as a beautiful example of Georgian construction in the 
new world, 


i Chalmers was the amateur historian and antiquarian, whose 
papers are preserved in the New York Public Library. 
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season was uncommonly wet & sickly. How it shall fare with me 
next summer, when a fresh supply of bark will not I fear be got for 
money, I dread to think; but I hate to anticipate evil, & therefore hope 
for the best. 

My Brother at going away, expressed a desire to see me settled in 
England. The great change which publick disturbances have produced, 
induced him to form such a wish, & led me to second it. But upon re- 
flection I would prefer a removal here. Not that I would dislike a 
settlement in England, if a change of living could not be obtained here, 
far from it, but because I fear the consequences of a voyage, sea- 
sickness being to me of all things the most terrible. 

In my last, I mentioned my aversion to sign our Association, but 
have since done it by advice of the G.......... who thought it the only 
possible means of security. His E........ kindly added, That as he 
knew my principles, & government could not at present protect his 
friends, he would therefore take care that my signing should not here- 
after turn out to my disadvantage. The day before my Brother sailed, 
the Governor dined on board. On coming ashore he told me that Capt. 
Eden at his desire, would make him an offer of a ship when affairs are 
again settled. If such an offer is made, I heartily wish to hear it proves 
agreeable to my Brother, that he may still continue in this trade, & 
be in a fixed way; for the interest of that house is already great, & will 
probably increase. 

The stagnation of trade begins to be already felt. Should affairs 
remain another year in the present situation, this country will be dis- 
tressed beyond conception. I say not this so much on my own ac- 
count, as from compassion to the sufferings of others. As an indi- 
vidual, my personal wants are few, & they are easily supplied, but the 
case is very different with those who have large families. I therefore 
wish to see peace restored throughout his Majesty’s dominions. The 
prospect before us is indeed discouraging, but I will not despair, trust- 
ing in Providence that a remedy will yet be found for all our political 
disorders. 

I need scarce tell you that among those I chiefly visit is M* Dick, 
who desires to be respectfully remembered to you. He still continues 
healthy & vigorous, & has spent much of his time at Annapolis since 
M® Stewart left us. What passes respecting the public I commonly 
learn from him at his return on saturday. Since M* Jenifer removed 
from Annapolis, he is become my nighest neighbour, & we are often 
together. Our difference of sentiment in political matters, makes not the 
least change in other respects, so that we live in agreeable intimacy as 
acquaintances ought. He is now in Baltimore as a Member of the 
Council of Safety, which will also meet in a few days at Annapolis, from 
whence I believe he intends to write you. In our present circumstances 
I cannot promise myself the happiness of hearing from you so often 
as inclination leads me to wish, I will however gladly seize every op- 
portunity that offers, of using that freedom to write you which your 
goodness allows me. With my sincere wishes. . . . 
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Londontown 
15 Sep 1775 


Sir 

Your kind favour of Apr 1*t, I received by my Brother, I’m sorry 
the period is now arrived, when I cannot either write as formerly, nor 
expect to have the pleasure of hearing from you soon. But we must 
submit to this, as well as every other disagreeable circumstance in our 
present situation. I take the freedom to enclose your The proceedings 
of our last convention. The recommendation to sign the Association, 
gives me no small uneasiness, because it obliges me to become a party 
man in politics, a character I hate; because it is inconsistent with the 
resolve which exempts me from bearing arms; & because it contradicts 
the oath of allegiance. Most of my friends have advised me to sign, 
but I cannot bring myself to agree in opinion with them. I think it is 
wrong, & will therefor risk the consequence of refusal. The fear of 
this has already forced many to leave the country. Among the clergy 
are Mess" Addison, Allen,*® Boucher,*? & Edmiston.** I blame them 
not, but I dislike their conduct. It seems cowardly, & I’m resolved 
never to desert my post, but to do the duty of my parish as usual, & 
to behave in a time of such difficulty, with greater circumspection. To act 
otherwise would be also making a very unworthy return for your kind- 
ness in fixing me here, & I would not wish to be charged with in- 
gratitude, or with want of respect where it so justly is due. 

Since the commencement of the present year, public affairs are 
much altered for the worse. I will not trouble you with a repetition of in- 
cidents which you must already know; but only observe, that such 
public disorders cannot fail being attended with fatal effects on the 
internal state of each Colony. The stagnation of trade is already felt.*? 
Yesterday I returned from Baltimore, after passing some days with my 
Brother who has loaded there with wheat, which now sells at 3/6, & is 
expected to be still lower, or rather that there will be no market for 
it. The farmers begin to complain, & threaten to mob the merchants. 
While I was in Baltimore I saw D® Stevenson, who desired me to re- 
member him to you in the most respectable manner. He is in good 
health, & proposed to reside chiefly at the Deer park, while our present 
commotions subsist. 

88Love to Sharpe, September 15, 1775, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :241- 
244 (Library of Congress Transcripts). 

8*Bennett Allen came to Maryland under the special patronage of Lord Bal- 
timore in 1765. He held successively three parishes near the capitol as well as a 
civil position. He succeeded Thomas Bacon at All Saints’ Parish in Frederick 
County in 1766, and he was still listed as the incumbent there and at St. Anne's 
Parish in 1775. He was the most notoriously venal clergyman in all Maryland 
colonial history. 

*9See note 1. Boucher was rector of Queen Anne’s Parish in 1775. 
“re Edmiston was rector of St. Thomas Parish in Baltimore County, 

42See Charles Albro Barker, Background of the Revolution in Maryland (New 
Haven, 1940), for an enlargement of this theme. He allows a good deal of 
credit for the participation of Maryland in the war to the decay of trade. 
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However distant an accommodation may now appear to be, I cannot 
help flattering myself with the hopes that all our differences will be 
adjusted, regular government restored, & the Province again enjoy its 
former state of felicity. I was partly induced by this persuasion, to de- 
cline my Brother's offer of taking a passage with him to England ; partly 
from the uncertainty of procuring a living there; & partly from dread 
of the sea sickness in the voyage. I therefore judge it most prudent 
to remain here. My living is indeed much lessened by the late regu- 
lation, were it even fully paid, but this cannot be expected, till order 
shall again take place of confusion. In the meantime I will entertain 
hopes both of seeing so desirable an event, & of being removed to a 
better living, altho my prospect at present is rather unfavourable. 

Capt. Craymer is still at Baltimore, having been obliged to unload 
& sheath his ship. He is expected at Annapolis about a fortnight hence. 
By him will do myself the pleasure of writing you once more beiore 
all communication is stopt. 


vss 
Londontown June 7, 1776 


Sir, 

I gladly indulge myself the pleasure of writing you by every favour- 
able opportunity, & heartily wish they were more frequent. The Gover- 
nor, who leaves us in a few days by desire of the Convention, does me 
the favour to convey this. Our situation, which has long been dis- 
agreeable, many sensible people apprehend will become still worse after 
his departure. I’m unwilling to entertain such desponding thoughts, 
therefore hope the best, & trust in God their fears will be disappointed. 
Whether my hopes are well founded, or flow from false courage, time 
must determine. If I err in judgment, it is better, however, to enjoy 
one’s self under this mistake, than to be made uneasy by an imaginary 
dread of evils that may never happen. 

In the meantime I study to do my duty as usual, & to give no offence, 
so live in peace withall around me, which, in our present circum- 
stances, is no small comfort. Indeed throughout this neighborhood 
in general, we live on as good terms among ourselves as anywhere I 
believe in the Province. So agreeable a situation at this critical period, 
I often reflect on with pleasure, & gladly take every occasion of ex- 
pressing my gratitude on that account where it is so justly due. I now 
spend more time in reading & study than ever before, because I think it 
prudent to shun all mixed company at muster fields or elsewhere. This 
is in a manner banishing myself from society; but acting with caution 
can never be attended with hurt. Upon this principle, I judge it prudent 
to decline accepting a commission from our Concil [sic] of Safety to be 
Chaplain to the Battalian stationed at Annapolis I had also other reasons 
of sufficient weight, which I presume need not be mentioned. 

I have lately been advised to farm my Glebe by way of amusement 
to balance want of company, & on other more substantial accounts. The 
advice I am sensible is good, tho I have not yet been induced to comply 


_*8Love to Sharpe, June 7, 1776, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :251-253 
(Library of Congress Transcripts). 
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with it; because there are some difficulties connected with my situation, 
which render it discouraging at present. However I am doing something 
in the interim that has a favourable aspect toward it. My young orchard, 
which contains about three acres, is now in fallow, and I purpose to sow 
it with wheat. The trees were planted in the manner I have heard you 
recommend, & from their distance think they can injure nothing that 
grows under them. The soil too is good, & has not been in cultivation 
for the last seven years at least. I may therefore reasonably expect a 
crop sufficient to indemnify the expense of hiring to plow, sow, &c. 

I am particular in acquainting you with these little affairs, because 
1 know your goodness will excuse my freedom, & because I do not 
chuse, if I am qualified, to write on the subject of politics. 

M’ Dick continues in good health, & desires to be kindly remem- 
bered to you. Mr? Jenifer is seldom over here, being obliged to attend 
on public business at Annapolis as one of the Council of Safety, but 
from what I lately heard him say, imagine he intends to write you by 
his Excellency. Sincerely wishing to hear of your health & welfare, I am 
with great esteem. . 

DAV. LOVE. 
VI" 
1 Nov 1779 
Baltimore 
Sir, 

I embrace with pleasure the opportunity of writing you by the Gen- 
tleman who does me the favour to deliver you this. He is well ac- 
quainted with my situation, & to him I beg leave to refer you for in- 
formation. I have also wrote my Brother, of whom I have heard nothing 
certain since his last voyage from this port. A few days ago I saw 
Dr Stephenson.** He lives retired at the Deer park, but enjoys good 
health & spirits. M* & M®* Ridout are likewise well. I believe they 
are now on a visit to M® Milligan,** but intend to pass the winter at 
Whitehall. My health for the last year & a half has been very indif- 
ferent. About that time, on account of my adhering to former attach- 
ments, & refusing to qualify under the present Test, I was obliged to 
leave my house, sell my furniture &c & have since been a wanderer & 
vagabond without home or habitation, besides paying a treble tax for 
what I formerly possessed, which this year amounts to £162. But no 
degree of suffering shall induce me to forsake my principles. I trust 
in God, a change will come in his good time, for which I wait with 
patience & submission. Whatever my circumstances are, I reflect with 
satisfaction on the obligations I owe to your generosity. . 


delivered by R. Johnston 
*4Love to Sharpe, November 1, 1779, British Museum, Add. MSS, 15489 :259- 


260 (Library of Congress Transcripts). 

*5Dr. John Stevenson (or Stepenson) was an Irish physician who is credited 
with giving to Baltimore its initial impetus of growth in the decade before the 
Revolution. 

46William Milligan was a friend and neighbor of Sharpe’s who corresponded 
with the ex-governor on their favorite subject of horse breeding. His son, James 
Milligan, was an active member of the administration of government under the 
Second Continental Congress. 
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Compiled by Robert S. Bosher* 


mi HIS bibliography was prepared for use by students in the 
my General Theological Seminary who take the course, HISTORY 7: 
Sm “The Episcopal Church and American Christianity.” 

It is arranged in relation to the lecture topics, and is primarily 
designed to guide the student in locating material for his term paper, 
and to encourage further reading on special subjects. 

In the interest of conserving space, the place of publication and 
the name of the publisher are omitted, but the name of the author, 
the title of the work, and the date of publication enable any student 
to find the desired volume readily enough in the library catalogue. 
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Am. Hist. Rev. American Historical Review 
Cath. Hist. Rev. Catholic Historical Review 
Ch. Hist. Church History 
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CANON STOKES’ MONUMENTAL WORKS, A REVIEW 
By Frank J. Klingberg* 


Church and State in the United States. A Historical Survey, Source 
Book and Interpretation of Documents and Events Showing the Growth 
of Religious Freedom under the Friendly Constitutional Separation 
of Church and State . . . By Anson Phelp Stokes. Introduction by 
Ralph Henry Gabriel. Three volumes, illustrated. Vol I, 936 pages; 
Vol II, 799 pages; Vol. III, 1042 pages (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $25). 


Raina THIN recent years, two Yale men have made monumental 
\\Y contributions to history. Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette 
Saag and Canon Anson Phelps Stokes have each brought out 
volumes that can be compared with the greatest of historical writings in 
English. Latourette’s seven volumes on The Expansion of Christianity 
may be placed side by side with Gibbon’s The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Canon Stokes, in his three giant volumes, has covered 
the whole of American history at the moment when there is renewed 
interest in the relationship of church and state. He grapples with the 
current problems and thereby makes his work of value to scholar and 
man of affairs alike. 

It is an axiom of political science that sovereignty is a unit, and 
all divisions of it are artificial and subject to constant change. The 
Roman emperor of the second century was at the head of both church 
and state, and, in time, Christianity became the official religion of Rome. 
Literature is full of books discussing Medieval conflicts between em- 
pire and papacy. This struggle runs through a great part of English 
history. When the king was powerful, he asserted more authority over 
the Church. If a minor or insane, the monarch lost power to the barons 
and to the Church. In the American experiment, the expression of 
political sovereignty has been divided into three main branches, each of 

*Dr. Klingberg is an associate editor of HISTORICAL MAGAZINE, and professor 
emeritus of history in the University of California, Los Angeles. He is an out- 
standing authority on the history of humanitarianism. Among his many published 


works is A Free Church in a Free State—America’s Unique Contribution (In- 
dianapolis, National Foundation Press, 1947.)—Editor’s note. 
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the three struggling for ascendency over the other two. During the 
American Civil War and World War I, the executive was in the 
ascendency, but in each case Congressional authority revived. Im- 
peachment proceedings were brought against President Johnson, and 
Congress overrode President Wilson with bill after bill passed over 
his veto, 

The American contribution towards the church-state alignment has 
been unique. The phrase “a free church in a free state” can be used 
of no other country in the same sense as it can be applied in the United 
States. The tacit assumption, when this separation was made by three 
Virginians, nurtured as Episcopalians, was that men would have suffi- 
cient money in their pockets to support the church of their choice without 
tax funds. The trio, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, and James 
Madison, were the chief architects of this separation. 

The reader of these volumes will be intrigued to note that, in the 
judgment of Canon Stokes, these leaders deserve our gratitude. How- 
ever, in the half century after their work was done in Virginia, they 
were criticized with severity by many church leaders in the South and 
in New England. The views of the Congregational establishment may 
be summarized by Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), president of Yale, 
who exclaimed, “Shall our sons become the sons of Voltaire and the 
dragoons of Marat. . . ?” He believed that Jeffersonianism “implied 
atheism, personal immorality, public license, and all kinds of social dis- 
order.” [Stokes, I, p. 675.] 

The Episcopalian in New England was in a minority position, and 
at times welcomed Jefferson’s ideas in his struggle for freedom from 
official Congregationalism. In the South, the hostile Episcopal position 
may be seen in the works of the Rev. Francis Lister Hawks (1798- 
1866), who excoriated Jefferson as an enemy of the Church and of 
Christianity. Roman Catholics have at times praised Jefferson and also 
the men who drafted the Federal Constitution for their philosophical 
deism, which prevented the establishment of any federal religion, there- 
by enabling the then very small minority of Roman Catholics to sur- 
vive and develop freely. 

The reviewer found most impressive the ample documentation and 
the uniform excellence of the writing. There is no slipshod or obscure 
statement in the volumes. The author is able to summarize the career’ 
of a man or the contents of a legal document in a paragraph or a page, 
which in another writer might run to chapters and say no more. He 
is as free from prejudice as a man can be. Readers of HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE will note that men of the Episcopal heritage played a major 
part in establishing this historic American contribution to the internal 
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peace of the country. For this service, all churchmen should be grateful, 
and Christians of other faiths may equally pay tribute for such wise 
leadership. It is impossible in brief space to trace adequately the many 
debates and free discussions which led to the final solution of our toler- 
ation. Episcopalians were unregimented and were free to take and hold 
opposite sides. 

In conclusion, not only has Canon Stokes written a great historical 
treatise, but it is clearly designed to be a plea for moderation in the 
growing tensions as the nineteenth century settlement is increasingly 
challenged. The mounting powers of the state and its severe taxation 
threaten the ability of the citizen to support voluntary associations. 
Besides, certain present demands tend to upset the legal equality among 
all religious bodies. Ecclesiastical leaders should read Canon Stokes’ 
wise counsel. In many ways, Canon Stokes has done for our times 
what Richard Hooker did so ably in his Ecclesiastical Polity at the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Hooker’s plea went unheeded and civil wars fol- 
lowed. Moderate men will hope, as does Canon Stokes, that today a 
policy of fair play and compromise will preserve the American church- 
state relation of the past one hundred years. 

These volumes should be purchased by every library and by in- 
dividual churches. They would make a happy anniversary present from 
the parish to the rector. The theme of the work is indicated by the 
three frontispieces: Vol. I, a portion of Article VI of the Constitution ; 
Vol. II, a picture of Jefferson ; Vol. III, a picture of Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone (1872-1946), an Episcopalian. There are many illustra- 
tions and an excellent index. 
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PHILIP MERCER 
RHINELANDER 


Seventh Bishop of Pennsylvania 
First Warden of the College of Preachers 
By HENRY BRADFORD WASHBURN 


Dean Emeritus of The Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


*“ A NYONE interested not only in the College of Preachers, 

but also in the history of the dioceses of Washington and 
Pennsylvania, and that of the Episcopal Church of this century, 
will find Dean Washburn’s book rewarding and fascinating 


reading.”"—Canon Theodore Wedel. Price, $2.50 
HMorehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st Street New York 17, N. Y. 


EVERY PHASE OF 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Correct Design and Expert 
Craftsmanship in All Items. 
Stained Glass Windows, Altars 
and Reredos in Wood 
and Stone, 

Altar Brasses, Sterling Silver. 


Write us of your requirements. 


We are always glad to submit our designs 
and quotations. 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
Department H 
28 East 22nd Street 
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CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


LAURENCE M. GOULD 
President 


A co-educational liberal 
arts college, Carleton is 
recognized as the Church 
College of Minnesota. 


It is recommended that 
correspondence regarding 
admission be initiated at 
least a year in advance. 


Write to: DIRECTOR OF 
ADMISSIONS 


4 Leighton Hall 
Northfield, Minnesota 


THE CHOIR LOFT 
and THE PULPIT 


by 

Rev. Paul Austin Wolfe, D.D. 

Helen A. Dickinson 

Clarence Dickinson 
Fifty-two complete services of Wor- 
=~ with Sermon Text, Psalter, 
Scripture Readings, Hymns, An- 
thems, and Organ Numbers related 
to the theme of each service. 


Price $1.50 net 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CROSS ON THE RANGE 
Missionary in Wyoming 
By Samuel E. West 


“A striking narrative.”—Pro- 
fessor W. J. Battle, University of 
Teras. 

Per Copy, $1 
CHURCH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


WHY DOES THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH NEED SCHOLARS? 
By WALTER H. STOWE 
and SPENCER ERVIN 


Publication The Copy, 25c 
No. 34 5 copies, $1 


This, the Society's latest bro- 
chure, answers this question forth- 
rightly, with special reference to the 
field of Church History. It answers 
the question, “Has scholarship any 
practical value?” It gives a partial 
answer, with facts and figures, to 
the question recently asked us, 
“Where can I find out the number 
of Catholic converts to Angli- 
canism?” Mr. Ervin’s section, 
“The Vslue of Scholarship to the 
Law,’ shows how scholarship has 
stimulated reforms in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 


CHURCH HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 


The Church 
Historical Society 


Is an official agency of Gen- 
eral Convention and renders 
a Churchwide service. . 
Gladly answers scores of in- 
quiries each year for bio- 
graphical and historical data. 
‘ These inquiries come 
from all over America and 
from abroad. ... Its fine 
library on American Church 
history and biography is 
steadily growing and is in- 
creasingly used by students 
and scholars... . Its pub- 
lications in American Church 
history and biography have 
won high praise... . 


Membership in the Society 
is only $2 per vear. . Ad- 
dress the Society: 


4205 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA 4 
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JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE 


REFORMATION 


IN SCOTLAND 
Edited by DR. WILLIAM CROFT DICKINSON 


“One of the greatest contemporary accounts of the Protestant revolution . . . the more 
80 since its author was a leading participant in the events he describes. This edition, greatly 
enriched by the scholarly introduction and explanatory notes of Dr, William Croft Dickinson, 
the distinguished Professor of Scottish History at Edinburgh University, and with the six- 
teenth century spelling modernized, should make for greater readability and intelligibility. 
Deserves the widest circulation among students ‘ 
—Prof. Norman Victor Hope, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


“Should have a cordial reception on the part of college, university and theological seminary 
libraries.""-—William W. Sweet, Chairman of the Faculty, Perkins School of Thea'ogy 


“It is an excellent product of Scottish scholarship.” 
John T. McNeill, Union Theological Seminary. 


“Fully half of the second volume is occupied by contemporary supporting documents, a 


glossary and a very extensive index — . - a very serviceable edition of a highly significant 
work.” —Prof. Roland H, Bainton, Yale "Divinity School. 


2 Volumes—$15.00 the set 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


The Hebrew Impact on 
THE NEW PRAYERS Western Civilization 


Edited by 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


This epochal symposium is a socio- 
logical and historical contribution of 
utmost importance. Each of the 17 au- 
thors is an authority in his field. Sub- 
yects cov ered include the Jew's effect on 
religion, the arts and sciences, law, 
philosophy, the democratic idea. Frankly 
discussed are the Jew as statesman, as 
soldier, in publie life, in social work; in 
drama, theatre, film, and the dance; 
music, painting and sculpture. 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
New York University, says: 
“An eye-opener to the majority of 
even well-informed people. . 
50c Per Copy Anyone who wishes his behavior to be 


: guided by the knowledge of the truth 
By James Arthur Muller will be the better for reading it.”’ 


“A valuable contribution to 
prayer book literature.”’—The PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Living Church. Publishers 


The Church Historical Society 15 E. 40th St., Desk 518 


New York 16 
4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4 Expedite shipment by prepayment 
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HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


of the Proves ant Epieceps! Church 


TRE CONVENTION 


WILLIAM FE. CRAIG, Jr., 
Ph.D., Grand Island, Nebraska. 


“Historica MAGAZINE grows 
better all the time.”’—BISHOP 
THOMAS JENKINS. 


“I have read every word of 

; every number and found all of 

eat interest and value.”’—R. D. 

a AIDDLETON, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 


“Ever since it began I have 
been reading it with increasing 
satisfaction.”” —H. SHELTON 
SMITH, Director of Graduate 

< Studies in Religion, Duke Uni- 
versity. 


“Your magazine is almost one 
of the necessities of life for me, and 

hope that I shall be able to con- 
tinue a subscription to it for 
many years to come "—-ALLAN 
LENOIR POE, Layman of the 
Diocese of Western North Caro- 
lina. 


A Christmas Suggestion 


An Annual Subscription to 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Published by authority of the General Convention 


is a gift that will be deeply 
appreciated throughout the year. 


The coming year (1951) marks the 
20th year and 20th volume of con- 
tinuous publication, in spite of de- 
pression, war, and inflation. Over 
7,000 pages of invaluable historical and 
biographical material have been pub- 
lished. Jt ts the only journal of its kind 
published in the Anglican Communion. 


“The Episcopal Church . has a 
Historical Magazine of a standard fully 
equal that of any organization in Ameri- 
Dovetas S. Freeman, author 
of R. E. Lee: A Biography, and Lee's 
Lieutenants, in the Richmond News- 
Leader. 


“Between the two |/Tistorical Maga- 
zine and THe Cuurcu Historican Soctr- 
ety], | would say that the history of 
the Anglican Church is being more 
thoroughly done than that of any other 
denomination.’—Dr. Ricuarp J. 
Hooker, of Roosevelt College, Chicago. 


Order from 5 Paterson St., New Brunswick, N. J. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


‘- $4.00 THE YEAR 
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HARPER & BROTHERS announce the 
publication of a significant work on relig- 
ious freedom and church-state separation. 


Church and State 
in the United States 


BY ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


This three-volume work is the first to treat thoroughly with 
the more important documents, the 160 years of constitutional 
church-state separation to date from 1789, when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted and the Bill of Rights drafted. Fairly, ob- 
jectively, and comprehensively, it considers the development 
of the principal American religious and political majority and 
minority groups, always from the standpoint of milestones of 
religious freedom and public welfare. 


Covering the Following areas: 


Constitutional and other foundations of American church- 
state separation and religious freedom. 


Establishment of churches independent of state and their 
adjustment to new conditions of the republic. 


Church-state problems preceding, during and immediately 
following the Civil War. 


Church-state problems after the Civil War period—political 
and social issues; expansion, minority rights, schools. 


Modern church-state adjustments in the social-legislative 
and World-War fields. 


Resulting public status of church and religion. 


Dr. Stokes, former secretary of Yale University 
and Canon of Washington Cathedral, is well- 
known throughout the Church. 


Fully annotated and indexed and containing 115 full-page 
illustrations. Three volumes, nearly 3,000 pages, $25.00 a set. 


At Your Bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORICAL. SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4 


Give Some of These Books 
For Christmas 


Each of these volumes is attractively printed, cloth- 
bound, and of permanent value—a most welcome addition 
to the Library of any clergyman or layman interested in 
the history of the Church. Order from your Book Store, 
or address the Society as above. 


No. 32. BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: Essays Honoring Frank J. 
Klingberg, edited by Samuel C. McCulloch. 


“These ten essays by ten professional historians, former doctoral students 
of Professor Klingberg, illuminate the work of the Anglican Church, through 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (commonly 
called the S. P. G.), as the motivating power in the growth of British hu- 
manitarianism. This volume is a striking corrective of that school of his- 
torians which ignores religion and the Church in their historiography.” 


Dr. Walter H. Stowe, Editor-in-Chief, HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. $4.00 


No. 29. A BISHOP OF THE GREAT PLAINS, by George Allen 
Beecher. 


“One hopes that this autobiography will be widely read throughout the 
Chureh. It brings back the power and glory of a missionary-mindedness 
that has greatly dimmed in the American Church. Here is Bishop Beecher’s 
own account of the romantic days of his priesthood in the Great Plains .. .” 

Dr. Hewitt B. Vinnedge, in PARSONS, FOR THE CLERGY OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, $3.00 


No. 28. THE PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC, by Louis Childs San- 


ford. 


“This is an accurate account of the development of the Episcopal Church in 
the West by the one best qualified to write in terms of the province, of which 
he was president for many vears. Following a brilliant essay [‘*Provinces: 
Ancient and Modern’| by Bishop Parsons, there is the story of the way in 


which the Church in the West was organized . . . Because of the large geo- 
graphical area and the circumstances of Church life in the West, the Province 
of the Pacific has had a significant influence . . . and has attempted to in- 
crease the prestige of the provincial system . . .’’—Dr. Randolph Crump 
Miller, in THE CHURCHMAN., $3.00 
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THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4 


No. 23. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN DELAWARE, by Nelson 
W. Rightmyer. 


“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is excellent. 
I read every word of it at once upon its arrival. Congratulations for another 
worthy publication.”—Dr. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Professor of Church 
History, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. $3.00 


No. 22. QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM: TRINITY CHURCH IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 1697-1947, by E. Clowes Chorley. 


“This is the history, covering a period of two hundred and fifty years, of a 
parish which the Bishop of London described in the anniversary sermon as 
being ‘unique throughout the whole of Christendom,’ In a very real sense 
this statement would seem to be borne out by the account.”’-—Dr. G. MacLaren 


Brydon, in WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY. $3.00 
* 


No. 16. A HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF ALBANY, by George E. 
DeMille. 


“The rector of the Church of the Cross at Ticonderoga has added another 
to the list of well-arranged and really informative diocesan histories . . . 
DeMille’s previous work has led us to expect incisive and penetr: ating char- 
acter sketches, and he does not disappoint us here Ber Mille’s history 
rates very high by these standards which I have ventured to ew 
ie other dioceses be as fortunate in their historians.’’—Dr. Hy ardy, 

P rofe essor of Church History, Berkeley Divinity School, in sawTOmte AL 
M AGAZINE. $2.50 


No. 13.. ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM, edited by A. C. Zabriskie. 


“The Church Historical Society has once again given us a really valuable 
volume. Let it be said right off that it is such. Conducted throughout on 
a high plane, with adequate scholarship, sweet reasonableness, and here and 
there rising to genuine heights of fervor in presentin evangelical truths, 
this book should be widely read and pondered.”—-HOLY CROSS MAGA- 
ZINE. $3.00 


No. 12. THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH, by George E. DeMille. 


A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition of the standard work on the subject. 

“A more fair-minded and judicious history of this very controversial ques- 
tion could not be written ... He gives lively—and by no means hagi- 
ographic os tures of such leaders as Seabury, Hobart, Doane, Whittingham 
and John Henry Hopkins. Taking the whole record into account .. . it 
does not appear to the author, or to this reviewer, that the ‘Catholic move- 
ment’ is a Romeward movement or likely to become one.’’—-THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CENTURY, the leading Protestant journal. $3.00 
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